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The huiTian culture arsd its elemc'-ntc h 


f r3.sciiiating objects in geographical studies, ht the 
outset, it seems, therefore, pertinent to outline the 


concept of culture 


by a human group occupying a common territory in the form 
of language, idea, institutions, tools, ocoiruitions and 


te chno 1 egy . Culture i 


Dynamism is 


affected by biotic 


and environmental needs of man am society. ‘The dianges 
in these needs result in corresponding changes in organl 


ational frame of culture, hll that we see on the earth 


the result of cultviral Ghan..;e 


is the consequent of interaction between man and. physical 
environment. At the beginning, the studies, dealing with 
man-environment interplay, laid much stress on physical 


forces in determining the human activities on the surface 


of the earth but the man of modern developed society i; 


getting control over the physical forces In a nua'rtber of 
ways and now it is wit^asssed that human activities are 
not only governed by physical forces but also equally by 
social and culttiral forces. Culttoral traits are, thus. 


inherent in every geographical problem wtetter physical 
or human. The rreterial arai non-material, both the 
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clcrrx'nts of socio-cvJLtt-jrcl environnxrnt inflwncf tr<-' 1 itir:'' :r. 
'ict ivities . To stv^y the influence of these clciftr-nta on 
the dev'-lopment of a landscape, a seoerate branch of hum'^in 
geography has been developed, _ vhich 'we label ciiltiaral 
neograohy . 

Meaning ^ and piirTjose of C\iltural Geoiirurihy i 

Man is an active geographical agent on the surface 
of the earth. He adopts physical environment, modifies 
it and mahes adjustment vdth it according to his needs, 
thus, creating a ctiltural landscape. Each human popula- 
tion that can be termed as culture grovpt develops its ovn 
cultiiral landscape. Since creative imaginadon, wll 
power, inventions and values of life differ from group to 
grot^), a variety of cultural landscapes Is fotind to be 
noticed on the surface of the earth. The impact of hurren 
activities on the developmental processes of tbo landscape 
falls I’ithin the purview of cultural geograohy. Thus 
cultural geography can be defined as the study of contri- 
butions made by htman groups by their idea? anc'i behaves 
to the evolution of var iotas geographical landscapes. 
••Cultural geography" according to spencer and Thomas, Jr., 
•’is concerned with the systems of human -cechnologies and 
cultural practices as. they are developed in particular 
regions of the earth through time by human populations 
concerned as culture groups^ • 



■’Thus man and, his t-orks 
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dxe in the core ot cultural geography. To be more exT'slicit, 
the subject itiat-.er of cultural geography can te aistingui- 
shed in five implicit themes s culture, culture area, cultural 
landscape, cultural history and cultural ecology^. 

The notion of culture does not Imr^ly an Isolated nan 

or personal characteristics but implies htjinan groun within 

which features of belief and behaviour are common. It is 

the culture which provides much knowledge to understand 

similarities and dissimilarities among the human grou'-’S^. 

Social equality and polities of the governmt?nt in the 

context of language, personal behaviour, mode of living, 

technology laces the people in cultural unity'^. The aim 

of cultural geographer is not explaining the Inner working 

of a culture or describing fully the patterns of human 

behaviour, but, evaluate to those technical potentials of 

human communities by /which they use and modify their' 

habitat. 'Thus one of the objects of cultural geography 

is to study the distribution of culture and its elements 

5 ' 

in time and space . 

The investigatidn of the past and present distribution 
of culture traits which constitute the basis for recognition 
and delimitation of culture areas, is the first step to 
appraise the cultural elements. The area occupied by hime-n 
groups that have characteristics of specific ciiltures in 
a particular tine, is known as culture area. It is clear 


i 


from the dependence of cultural horrwge niety on existing 
corriruunlGatiGn^nd dependence of communication, in turn, 

on geographic contiguity that culture area has relative 

6 ' 

uniformity not absolute one • Each culture area is 
divided in to several sub-culture areas which have the 
same culture traits spatially. In fact, it is totally 
iufjossible to say which traits, elements or complexes of 
them will provide tangible evidence of culture areas or 
grouping. In practice# attention is very oftenly raid to 
the elements of broad inportance such as pattern of 
livelihood# settlement pattern# language and religion. 

It is sure that some variations are found in cultural 
homogeniety of siis'-divisions ■which are implied in a large 
area# but the internal uniformity and distinctiveness of 
cultural elements in a large area are clearly noticeable. 
Thus, cult'ural geography, in a broad sense# makes 
comparislon between changeable distribution of culttire 
area a»a the distribution of other features of the 
earth s'iirface so that the characteristics of, the feattires 
related ■feo the environment of particular culture area 

may be appreciated and the role of human process ihicb has 

been paid in the constituting as •well as giving permanency to 




^graphical features may be .explained 


cane has much importance 


and .human groups. The human groups of different cultures 
have exploited the treasure of physical environment to 


eographically cultural landscape is a region within which 


internal horrogeriety and Interaction among all the elen^nts 


of man in 


cultural geography studies the phenomenon created by the 
complicated interplay betv^en a particular culture group 


a cultural geographer has to peep into history because a 
phenomenon is not the product of one day happening. It is 
the successive product of a long chain of man-environment 


development of cultural geography and cultural landscape, 
Sauer has given importance to culture as a factor acting 
on the stage of natural landscape through time. The result 
of which is appeared in different forms of cultural 
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landscanes^*^* Each cultural landscape has its own history, 
the stages of which interprets the cultural lanciscar-es of 
past and oresent. Besides, the present landscapes reflect 
not only the operation of local processes but also a 
multitude of outer influences carried by migration, diffusion, 
commerce and exchange^^, A researcher can inv€^stigate the 
sequent land occupance by different grours in a particular 
area by evidences of archaeological facts, place names, 
traditions, language, etc. and adds these groups to those 
of other areas which have similar culture characteristics. 
Thus, the study of cultural history is very much necessary 
for understanding the successive land occupance and 
cultural development. 

Nov cultural geography is began to be defined as the 
study of ecology. The science of ecology is the study of 
interaction between natural environirrent and living organism 
in a given area. In this thene, cultural geographers 
include the studies of spatio-temporal relationships between 
human societies and environment and the resultant development. 
The study of cultural ecology helps in understanding the 
processes of adjustment and modification viiich results in 
the changes in social institutions, h\amctn behaviours and 
environnent^^, StewarjijL is of the opinion that cultural 
cology is the sttjdy of those processes by which a human 
society adjusts with its environment . From ecological 
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!"cirit of view, stewaro ass^s, man is ciominant o\vtj3 1 t-'U" 
to his cultural ability. But this stacement abotCt rr'c-n- 
ervironment relationship can not be universally true. 

A brief discussion of above themes reveals that the 
scope of cultural geography is complex and wide, Soencei 
and Thonsas have tried to illustrate the suliject matter 
of cultural geograpl.y. They have suggested to aeal with 
four concents that are points of reference but functionally 
Interdependent and six relationships among them within ■ 
the study of cultural geography. (Fig. 0.1). 

The four concepts are human population, physio- o 
biotic environment, social organisation and technology and 
six inter-relationships are po'Pulation«*environment , 
population«»social organisation, populations technology, 
social organisation^technology, environment^^ social 
organisation and environment^^technology. 

Statement of the Problem s 

Bundelkhand, the study region, is a separate admini- 
strative division of Uttar Pradesh. It is conmonly held 
that the region vas named after the Bundela Kings who 
were dominating here In medieval period of history. The 
region has distinctive cxilture of its own. It has been 
inhabited by primitive tribes in prehistoric times and 
has been somewhat unaffected by Aryan culture and therefore 



physical biotic 

ENVIRONMENT «/ 
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- or £j or;.,.' ■•..hx- 'iot-h;, .n i'Ji;*': iv t\ r ooul.’!' . - "joo'icrt 

orn'/ ,',i* ;•]'=’ ooif-'. ;.i ol < ir, -lotc /, t; £■'. l!'.:- i’ : ..'’'’I I'i 
tj c* ■•••c-lioi ’je-'; r ~ -j mo, . rl-' •. 

•-■ /3i ci'i J •••>' .4 1 •” 1 '.if If icMi i .Mjc ; ,;i,. iM^ - 

tJuiO £0 'cIki*' uio.L rwn"» itou t.jyria5:tj to dyria'"tys i.r 
ait«r counlrd vi'ch uniavout ab.l(» n'hysicdl contri- 

tions have baoiy shattered the ‘joclo-ctil tyr-ril life ot the 
people. Thus, the region has been crucible o£ diverse 
cultures since prehistoric times. The existing cultural 
pattern is, therefore, very much complex, eoitorr'l zing 
the blending of cultural traits of varioxxs people of diverse 
origins. Economically the region ip regarded as one of 
the most bac1<ward regions of the State du> to traditional 
agriculture and lov Iv'^vel of industrleil i ration and urbani- 
zation. Hard nature oi physical conditions in the south 
and comparatively soft nature in the north have given 
birth to ff.arlced cultural diversity in the region. However, 
when we naa*: Euridelkhanetin Indls, a sense of bechwardness 
generally passes through the mind. The quescion arig«es viiy 
it is so * K'hy it is bachisare in coniparitslor. to adjacent 
regions oi the State 1' Loes region lach irpsouices endowments 
ox developed Lecimology ? These aid so"© otherr,, th€ 
question marhs which invite the attention oJ: geographers 
to be investigated. Since the soclo-s-con'trnJc develoment 
of a region is greatly influenced by culture, ctiltuxal 
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geogranher can play a good role in answering the cnestions. 
With this view in mind, the Buncelkhand region (li.r.j has 
been taken for present 'research noTOgraph. 

Oblectives of the Stud y i 

As already noted, the present work is devor.ed to the 
study of cultural features which should be taken under 
consideration while formulating the development plans. 

Since no regional planning can be successful without prior 
knowledge of the characteristics of culture of the area 
concerned, the study aims at to present salient cultural 
features in such a manner as may be of great help in 
formulating the development rxslicies of the stpdy region. 

The broad objectives of the study are s 

(i) To investigate the sequence of land occupance 
and cultural development from prehistoric to 
the present times , 

(ii) To exhibit the influence of physio-cultural 
environment and spatial distribution of 
settlements rural and urban both, 

(iii) To reveal the quantity and quality of population, 

(iv) To present the dynamics of general land-use 
and cropping pattern, 

(v) To assess the agricultural productivity in terms 
of agriculture produce -population balance. 






io 



(vi) To aporaise the social structure and the 


factors of social change operating through 


tin®, 


(viij To investigate the intact of developed 


technology on cultural changes and lastly^ 


(viii) To divide the study region into sub-regions 


on the basis of homogeneous cultural develop- 


ment. 


Method©. 


Research methods of this vork are empirical as well 


as statistical which are based on library work^ field 


work and laboratory work. 


The author has consulted university libraries for 


getting conceptual knowledge of cultural geograohy. The 


study of reference books, journals and theses helped 


greatly in the application of concepts and models which 


formed the base of the organisation of the work. Secondary 


data regarding physical and cultxiral background of the 


region vrere obtained from the published sources. The 


District Gazetteers, General Population Tables, Census 


Handbooks, Oensijs Reports and District Statistical Bulletins 


provided the necessary data. 





£iel6 v^ork is an essential part of geographic 
research. A number of first ferd informations have been 
generated by field %ork. As such, field trips vere 
organised to get the information regarding origin and 
evolution of settlements, place nairas associated vith , 
settleimmts, social structure and social change. On the 
spot enquiry was made to get the current oicture of social 
structure and the factors viiich are operating in bringing 
the change in the society, were investigated. For this 
purpose, twenty villages (B'ig. 7.3; Apperdix I) were sampled 
on the basis of stratified random sampling method and 
every house-hold of the villages was interviewed with the 
help of a long questionnaire (Appendix II). Interviews 
and discussions were also made with the influential and 
old persons. 


Laboratory work is essential for data analysis andl 
the preparation of maps. Data have been processed through 
statistical methods. Many formulae regarding nearest 
neighbour analysis, nrbanisat ion models popuiLation density, 
poptfLation projection, crop concentration and diversification 
crop combination regions, measurement of 
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It may be mentioned that this wrl< is bound to sutfer 


from a great handicap i.e, the paucity ot the desired intor 


mations. Af cer 1931 the Censxts of India stooned the publica- 
tion of data pertaining to castes,, therefore, the analysis of 
caste distribution . is based on the census 1931. Idkev/ise , 


made on the basis of the census 1971. Besides, in some cases 


the author could not obtain the facts and figures in the 
desired way, therefore, he had to adjust the information in 


form it wa 


Orqanisation of the Work 


The work has beer divided into nine chapters which begin 


Chapter I portrays the physical environment of the study 
region. Geologic-structure, relief features* drainage, climate 
natural ^?ege tat ion and soils have been elaborated with simple 
proposition that physical environment nlays an imnortant role 
in the process of cultural development. 


Chapter III presents the discussion of settleiTEnts both 
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rural ano urban. Origin and evolution of settle iiKfnts and •‘•lace 
nciR-es associated with settlements have been analysed. Basldes, 
irfi’Drtant aspects of both types of settlements rural and urban 
have been studied* .. 

Chanter IV deals with Population profile with special 
reference to its growth trend, distritutional pattern, density 
pattexns, occuoational structure, age-strticture , literacy and 
some other inportant demographic features. 

Chapter V deals with dynamics of land-use and cropping 
pattern. The details study; of . agricultural phenomena as 
presented in this chapter reveals how human population of this 
region has been successful in cultivating and managing agricul- 
tural land for his subsistence# 

Chapter VI is concerned with the most important aspect 
of cultural geography that is agricxilture and population 
balance. In this chapter the productivity of agricultural 
land has been analysed and it has been correlated with the 
foorl requirement of population. The discussion, thus, presents 
the level of population nourishitjent. 

Chapter VII is related with the social structure and 
social change. The concept of social structure and change, 
patterns of social change, conventional social values and 
set-up have been illustrated arid the factors of social changes 




hiive been highlighted . 


Chapter VII traces the develonn^nt of technology in the 
region and the consequent cultural development. The mechanization 
of agriculture, management of vater-resource, electrification, 
industrialization and transport and comnunication have been 
dealt v’ith. 

Chapter IX concludes the results of the study. Besides 
conclusions, the whole region has been divided into sub-cult%iral 
regions which will be of much help to the administrators and 
planners in minimizing the disparities of cultural development 
in the region. 
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IHE REGION, IIS PH^UmL EKVIROljMElNiT 


Spatial r>atterns on the s\irface of the earth are tne 
result of a complicated interplay bet%-een physical and cultural 
factors which collectively fall under the purview of 'Environment 
Although the physical conditions of a region do not entirely 
nrovide satisfactory explanation for the conditions of a man, 
the c'ncept that physical Geography is essential to cultural 
Geography holds good. I'fo body can interpret the cultural 
Geography of a region without knowing the physical conditions 
prevailing there. It wsuld be, therefore, wrthwhile to 
knowledge a brief account of ohysical environment of the strdy 


Bundelkhand Region of U.P. (24 11* to 26 27* K 


34' E .Long) lies in central part of India 
Tie region, conprising of five districts and 


I.IA)-. Geographically, the region lies between the 
ic plain in north and the Vindhyan uoland in south, 
the eastern boundary is determined by Allahabad district 
cion covers an area of 29638 Km^ inhabited by 5438187 




fig. \.\ 




























pattFxn. The gniesses. of Kabrai area (Hamirpur district) 

are hybrid while in the west , they are bedded due to the 

effects of SOTO- forces' from .westerly direction • Here these 

rocbs are largely fractured. Towards the Yamuna in the 

north, the gniesses disappear below the alluvium, hadia 

opines that Bundelkhand gniess. is traversed by extensive 

dykes and sills of a coarse grained. diorite which persists 

for a long distance. It is also ’traversed by a large number 

3 

of coarse pegmatite veins in a boss of granite . 


eries , known as transitional system, must hav 


been formed in pre-vindhyan period. This system, succeeding 


granites in southern and south-western parts of the region. 
There was an extensive geosyncline, called as ’Vindhyan Sea*, 
in the region where the Vindhyans stand now. The sediments, 
carried by the rivers from the Aravallis, were deposited in 
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the geosyncline. The isostatic adjuscsiwnt in the south arcs 
the tectonic movement in the west resulted in the fornction 
of the Vindhyan ranges^. The ranges of this system are 
classified into two broad divisions s The lower vlndhyans 
and the upper vindhyans. The lower vindhyans intervene 
between the Bijawar series and the urper Vindhyans, The lower 
vindhyans occur in patches near 'Kurrat* village in Lalltpur 
district. These are composed of sandstones and sale. The 
upper vindhyans are characterised by facing escar^Tments. 

A few outliers occur at Dongra and Bongra Kalan villages in 
Lalitpur district. These consist of massive sandstones and 
conglomerates. The vindhyan sandstones are much economic 
imTx>rtance. The great mon%imental buildings of history are 
made of these stones. 



(iv) Recent Deposits : 

Alluvial sediments, recently deposited between the 
Yamuna and southern highland, cover an extensive area in 
northern part of the region. The Betwa, Dhasan, Ken, Baghain 
and their tributaries flowing from south-west to north-east, 
have carried and deposited a vast amount of sediments in the 
north. The thickness of the deposits is deeoer in the north 
and shallower in the south. The textire of sediire-nts becon^ 
more and more refined from south to north . 

Relief Features s 

Undulating raountaineous surface dissected by torrential 
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streams in the south and the stretch of Ix^moger eous plain in 
the north are the chief physiographic characteristics of the 
region (Fig, 1.2A). The physiographic contrast between the 
southern and northern parts is so obvious that the region 
can be easily divided into two parts s upland Bundelkhand 
and low land Bundelkhand. In the west, the termination of 
the former into the latter is so gradual that no precise line 
can be drawn between them, but in. the east, the latter starts 
Just after the former ends. However, the Contour line of 
225 nitres can be taken as a line separating the former from 
the latter^. 

Upland Bundelkhand : 

It appears to be detached in two areas s The one in the 
south-west and the other in the south-east. In the south-west, 
south of Jhansi and further southwards, the region becomes more 
and more undulating broken up by numerous rivers and ‘nalas*. 

In the extreme south-west, the vindhyan mountains form steep 
escarpments. The line of escarpirents, running from Kurrat 
village in the south-east to Jakhlaun in the south-west 
(Lalitpur district), is broken 15 s at few places as Dhaurra, 
Narhat and Madanpur villages. To the south of these escaroments 
is a plateau intersected by wide valleys. Further south of 
the Plateau is another range of escarpments. Here the Betwa 
river forms a narrow gorge in the west. This portion of upland. 
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bounded by the vindhyan escarpments in the south, is a 
tdbl.-lanr with average elevatioh of 450 meters and the highest 
point being Lakhan jar hill (612 meters) in the extreme south- 
east^. To the northwards of the vindhyan escairpments , the 
elevation falls gradually and the land appears to be a rolling 
Plain sloping northwards. The height above mean sea level is 
280 meters at Babina station and 255.15 meters at Jhansi 
station . Main streams which cross this plain are the Shahzad, 
Sajnan and «Jamni. Further north, the relief becomes more 
diversified and this portion of upland is dotted with numerous 
granitic hillocks. The average elevation is about 270 meters 
above mean aea level. These hillocks have been rounded by 
weathering processes. Apart from these hillocks, t^ main 
dissected ranges transverse this portion. The one starts from 
Baruasagar and runs north-eastwards through the tahSils of 
Jhansi and Moth. The other starts from Kathera (in extreme 
south of Mauranlpur tahsil) and runs northwards. The south- 
eastern portion of upland is bounded by th® vindhyachal range 
in the north and the Panna range in the South. A plateau lies 
between these two ranges running from east to west. This 
portion of upland has an average elevation of 300 meters above 
mean sea level. The vindhyachal range runs westward from 
village Balwahi near the Yamuna to the Anusuiya hill and 
reappears in Hamirow district. The range is low in the east 
as compared to the west. The Panna range, forming the southern 
boundary of the region in the extreme east , has the average 
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hs'-jnht of 15C waters above general level of the olatfciu. 
lovrand bundelkhand i 

In the extren« south of the 'low land the granites often 
appear in the form of rounded hillochs, but these become rare 
towards the north and finally disappear near the town of Rath. 

To the north of this town, there is iKsthing to disturb the 
stretch of the plain. The granitic plain does not show 
homogeneous characteristics in its whole stretch* In west of 
thie Dhasan river, the granitic plain is highly eroded by the 
tributaries of the Betwa and Dhasan . rivers while in the east 
of the river, it is less eroded than that of the west, although 
granitic outcrops are not rare* Tte Gontoiar line of 150 meters 
may be taken as a dividing line between the areas of granitic 
plain and the low land. The average elevation of the plain 
varies from 225 meters in the south to 120 meters in the north. 
The general slope is from south-west to north-east. The 
heights above mean sea level at some places will tend to shsw 
the general slope of the plain. In the west, the height at 
Kauranipur is 209*70 n«ters and about 25 miles to the north- 
east at Garautha it is 174.60 meters, further north-eastwards 
at Gohand (Rath Tahsil, it is 149.40 niters and at Kurara 
(Hamirpur tahsil) in the tract between the Yamuna and the Betwa, 
it is 121*80 meters. In the middle of the plain, the height 
at Mahoba is 210.30 meters which falls north-eastwards to 
121.80 meters at Ikauna {Matxlaha tahsil) and 109.80 meters at 
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Pailani (Banda tahsil). In the east, the same pattern cf 
sloping is|£ound. The height at Chitralcutdi am is 12S'.S0 
Mters vhich falls to 102.60 meters at Rajapur near the 


Yamuna, 


The plain is well drained by the Pahuj' , Betwa, bhasan 
Ken, Eaghain, Paisuni and their tributaries. There are well 
marked watersheads . In the west, a water divide separates 
the drainage basin of the Pahuj- from those of the Kunchmalanga 
and non which are separated by a higher -ground in the south- 
east from the Eetwa valley. The Betwa valley is separated 
by another piece of higher ground bordering the river from 
the Birma-chandrawal plain. The Ken-Baghain plain, lying in 
the middle east, is less eroded than the Birma-chandrawal 
plain. In the extreme east, a triangular area in the east 
of the B^ghain river is drained by many northward flowing 
streams which form nxamerous small doabs. 


The drainage pattern of a particular region shows the 
natural plan of water system in that area. It is generally 
recognised that drainage patterns re If ect the influence of 
such factors like the initial slope, inequalities in rock- 
hardness, structural controls and the recent geological and 
geomorohic history of the drainage basin . The slope of 
the land 32uns from south-west to north-east and forms the 
natural drainage system of the region because all the streams 



flow according to the slope (Fig. 1.3). The nature of the 
streams is consequent and they form dendritic drainage plan. 
The region is drained by the Yammna system. The betwa, the 
Ken. the Baohain, the Dhasan etc. are the main tributaries of 


been produced by gully formation* The rivers and streams have 
cut their banks abruptly and flow with fast speed. Flowing in 
the north plain called as •Trans-Yamuna Plain* . they receive 


considerable amount of water and form the meanders 


The geologic structure and surface configuration exert 
their inp act directly on the drainage pattern. In the southeri 
upland, the river courses are mainly straight and banks are 
steep while in the northern low land, they present many loops 
and bends. Their speed is slower on account of which the rate 
of erosion decreases and the deposition of finer alluvium 


begins . The drainage direction in the south is from south to 
north and in the north it varies slightly from south-west to 
north-east. Only Yamuna river flows from north-west to south 
east. The main rivers of the region are 


Thisis the main river of the region. ' It enters in the 






FIG. 1.3 
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entire northern boundary of the region. It is insignificant 


the level of the southern bank (right bank) 'which, with 


of height, and does not permit successive penetration 


In the study area, the length of this: river is atout 


280 kms but thejwidth varies acc»rding to the season and 
terrian. In Banda district;’ it covers a width of 300 feet 


in May, 1300 ft. during the rains and in Jalaun 


district 600 ft, in May but 1600 ft. in the rainy days 
The depth of the river varies from 20 ft. to 50 ft. 


The Betwa, with its several tributaries, is another 


n^in river of the region. It rises from the vindh 3 fan 
ranges near Kumari (Bhopal) and enters into the region near 
Dhogri (Lalitpur district). Plowing northwards for about 
96 Kilometers, it turns in north-east direction and joins 
the Yamuna near Hamirpur town. The Jamni, Dhasan and 
Birma are the important tributaries of this river.' The 
stream is generally confined between elevated banks and 
flows in' a deep rocky channel forminug a series of deep;'’:/’':' 


north-west of Jalthaura, is the Karlcara fall facing oast 
and ciitting its way throwgh a narrow gorge of volcanic 
rock purple brown in colour. ■ 


i 


The Ken t " " ^ ' : 

The IGen also rises from the vindhyan hills in Damoh 
district of Hadhya Pradesh. It touches the region at the 
village Bhiiharka near Kartal (Kfairini tahsil) and joins 
the Yamuna near Chillatara village (Banda tahsil). The 
right bank of the stream ' is, generally high and steep and 
ravines can also be seen there. , But the left bank is 
gently sloped and is subject to fluvial action which has 
formed an extensive alluvial plains called ’Tarai' or 
'■Tir* or 'Kachhar*. Prom Ifent ■ several canals have been ' 
taken out and they serve agriculture through irrigation. 

The Shasan s ■ ' 

The Dhasan, a tributary of the Be twa, approaches 
the region at the village Bangwan (Mahroni tahsil) by 
cutting its way through the Vindhyan hills^*^. The Sukhani, 
the Lakheri and the Chulnch are the main tributaries of 
the Dhasan. It has been danwned at bahchura in Jhansi 
district where the Dhasan canal system is already located 
at Pahari (opposite Deori) and ■ a second water ' reservoir c;’' 
has been made for|bhe. canal ■■system. tienc®#'’'it is ^ very !;!■;' 
important' river of^tlie teg'ioh.'V' '■ 
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Rising in Gwalior district of Madhya Pradesh, the 
river enters in tfm region at the village LalatanJ in 
Tahsil Jhansi. It flows mostly through rugged topography 
and does not have a deep bed. It is a small river, but 
during the monsoons it is subjectei to sudden rush of water 
and causes devasting floods. It is useful neither for 
irrigation nor for navigation due to ravines and nallas. 








This river rises near Panna (Madhya Pradesh) and 
touches the region at the village Masauni Bharatpia: (Banda) . 
The banks of the stream are generally shelving, but at some 
places they are abrx^ted. It is a small river but 
dangerous in rains because it pours down a large quantity 
of vrater. The sand and Kankers of its deposits are very 
much xiseful for building and road construction. It is 
believed that Baghain bears age bearing rocks. 


v/1 


The Paisxini * 

The Paistani makes its appearance at Chitrakut just 
after taking its source in M-P. across the Banda district. 
ThOTj^h very small in length and width both, mythologically 
it has great importance specially for 'Hindus * . It was ; 
associated with Karnes exile during which he lived for 
some" time on the banks ■ driver * Economically it, has' 
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also significance for Karwi tahsil where lift irrigation 
scheme has been launched through this river and it also 
provides drinking i^eiter facilities to tte Patha area of 
the region* 


Yamuna is the main river in the 


which is navigable throughout the year 


All other streams, ^ich are the tributaries 
of th^anmna river, have their origin from the 
Vindhyan ranges and are not suitable for 
navigation throughout the year. 


Ciii) Geologically, all the streams excepting the 
Yamuna have their origin in quartz reefs and 
veins of crystalline rocks. This nature of 


(iv) During rains, all the streams abruptly s^i^ll 
up, but subside after the rains. 


The , central ^ poa Itiipn^; pf . ttm. region , 'between^ 
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monsoon types of maritime climate of the east coost (the 
Bay of Bengal) ard the tropical osntinental dry climate 
of the west {Indian Desert) irrpsses the features of 
transitional climate. The climate of the region is 
characterised by excessive heat during the suinner months 
and mind cold during the winter. The average annual 
temperature is high throughout the region. The mean 
annual temperature of Oral is 22.5 0°C. and that of Jhansi 
is 26.50°C but their monthly mean values vary considerably 
from the annual means. The region gets tte maximum 
rainf al 1 from the south-westerly ironsoon advancing towards 
north-west. The n«an annual rainfall varies from 90 cans 
in the north-west to alxjut 120 cms in the south-east. 







(Fig. 1.4A). The year may be divided into three seasons *- 

(i) a cool dry season of northerly winds from 
mid-October to February followed by ' 

(ii) a hot dry season from March to the middle 
of June, openii^ way to 

(iii) a hot wet season of south-westerly winds 
from the middle of June to mid-October. 

From mid-October onwards to February, the weather 
graduallY crystallizes into cool and mainly dry season. 
The mean of daily minimum tenperature is recorded by 
Oral (8.44°C) followed by Jharisi {9.2®C) and Banda 
(9*6®C) in’ the’ month^ of ■ jant^'ry, ■, December and Janua'ry 
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and Jiine are the hottest msnths of the season. The average 
daily maximum terrperature of 43°C is recorded by Banda 
in May. Banda records the highest ntaralser of sun-strokes 
every year bet v«en the period of May and raid -June, probably 
due to intense terrestrial radiation and lack of haziness 
in the sky. One or iwsre pre-monsoon showers' with lightening 
and hail are occasionally marked in the region in the months 
of March and April. 


With the advent of suramer monsoon in the third week 
of June^^, the temperatxires begin to fall* The mean monthly 
temperatures during the rainy season vary between 22°C to 
25 C with relative h\amidity varying between 70?& to 90%. 

The month of July# August and September recteive the maximum 


Towards the month of 


October, the amount of rainfall decreases . The orography 
of the region, related with the tropical depressions 
originating in the Bay ©f Btiigal and the Arabian sea, is 
resoonsible for the rainfall. The south-west "winds .are 
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oLr.etved tram Jurm to October. Tlse -winds tlow cnc to a 


low pressure area in north-west India, So they arrive 
from both the Arabian sea and the Bay of Bengal, i’he 
direction of winds ir^hese itKinths are westerly or south- 
westerly. The vilocity of winds Is maximirro between the 
months of April to July .(Fig. 1.4B). Jhansi records the 
B»an wind speed of. 3*9 Km. -per hour in January, 5*8 km. 
in April, 8.2 km. in June, 6.9 km. in July and 4.3 km* 


needs but the proper amount of rainfall, required by a 


much. The arrival of imnsoon is uncertain. SoTOtimes 
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ere u£ vital sigiifficance to anplify the effectiveness of 
relnfeili by minirnising rxai-off, maintainijrig the \ijatcr table 
iricreasiiig the hujnidity by tr anspiraticai . I'iwarl ren->cZ'^x 
tliet forests are an Inportait so\irce of fuel and raw materials# 
such as timber, bamboos, lac, gum etc* They further help 
in the ccaiservatictti of soil fertility aid play an importait 
role in the m-intenance and reguletim of water regime of 
the land. The oxgaiic matter they yield increases the water 
holding capacity of the soil, thereby reducing ruti off 

they exert a beueflclel influence m agriculture and on the 

. ' 13 ' 

climate of the region where they are found , 

The forests of the region covex 239993 hectares of 
laid represaiting 8,i0/to£ the total geographical area of 
the rcgiai. This is less than the goal set by the National 
Forest Policy of Inc2ia. The district-wise forest cover and 
per capita forested area have been showi in table 1*1. 

Benda '.and balltpur ^districts possess more' thm^ 6o% of the ■ : 
total foreste<^ea of^he region, vjhile Hamirpur, Jalaun 
and Jhaiisi districts have only 35%. The per capita forest 
cover is also the lowest in the districts of the region, 
balitpur shows the maximum per capita forest ai'ea (0.l6 
hectates) followed by Banda (0,03 hectares), Hajairpur, Jalaun 
(0 .03 hectares each) and Jhansi (o *02 hect ares ) , . ' 

Forests are distributed in the ^ region accordii'ig 
differmt ecological c»Bitel«atibn of raiiif all, soil and'/'^'"'.' 
top^rarh^, '.'iThe.'upl^d; in’ forests; tlrian 




the low land areas due to mdulating topc»graphy and the 
rocky soil cover. The density of forests decreases from 


south to north {Fig , l ,5) 


he tahsils of Maxirauril 


Lalitpur, Jhansi^ southern portion of Maurariipur, Mahoba 
and Karwi are covered with forests which are dense ii'i the 


mountain 


salai, mahua, dhaw, saina^ dhak# khair teidu and 


Although the forests are almost absent in the northcarr 


plain / some patches of Babuls are found. The ravine 
tracts of the larger rivers 'are roarted with shrubs and 
grasses. The grass lands .of considerable extent are foi 
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the forcotc md avail wod for housing, fuel and otla^r 
purposes. For the ccoservation etfid administration purp< 
they have beeti ciessified mder thcee categories (1 aole 

1,2) I 


fully controlled hy government and 


forest in Jhaisi is 47,69, in Banda 32.56, in Jalaurx 13.43 


Jhansi including 
halitpur 
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'j ht’&e forests are als.j mder the coixtrol of ^ovcr.jitQst 


i-oit the ’Dujiid‘ is occupied by, the people* bicaice- ax'e to 
oe issued to people to cut the trees and to graze the 
cattle. In the study region, such types of forests ere 
found only in Jhansi district. 


iiii) Uiici-sslfied Forests * 


'iiiese forests arc ouned by landlords and mo'/jn as 
•Pachpen padntalis*, h compromise was laid down by the 
Government with zamindars in year 18^, in which it was 
decided that after -payTOmt :of all e:;^©rices of collect icii# 
supervision etc., profits should be divided between govern- 
ment aid zOTindars in the proportion of 55 end 45 percent 

respectively. From this clause of c^reement, these forests 
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have been Icnown as Pachpan Paint alls forest . In the study 
regicffi this type of 'forest cover ^he largest area. 


iSOIbS : 


Soil is the mainstay of agricultiire , In fact, the 
quality and te^cture of soils are the main factors which 
determine the use of land and the prosperity of inhabit ants < 
Solis of the region are eith^ residual or deposition el 
in origin due tofheir genesis from the Vindtiyan raiiges. 

On the basis of physiography, soils of the region vary 


from the lo\^ and .drained 'by the tributaries of Yamuna ';o 
to the upland of the VindhyeiiS - the soils of upland^'ragiai ' 






■:,.re less fertile arid suita*3le for aCorestatiun whercc-' f.wu 
8oiis of lovj laid ere richer in fertility aid suitable 
fox agriculture. , , . 


The first soil stirvey of the region \'»as conducted et 
15 

urci (ur.lEun) to determine the regional class! ficat i<j>n of 
Soils on tile basis of mechsnical composition. The main 
emphasis was laid on the fertility of soils and intensity 
of irrigatio:!. on the basis of the survey, the soils are 
classified tuider four classes nansely Mar soils, Kabar, 

Parwa aritj Rakar. (Pig 1*6 a). 


Roy Chaudhary has classified BundelKhand soils on 
the basis of their morphological chare ct ex;! sties into two 
main groups i.e. Black soils and Red soils. Mar and Kabar 
soils belong to the first group. The second group of soils 
include Parwa and Renkar soils, . 


1. Mar Soil t 

It is a deep calcarious soil, predominantly blackish 
in colour. It is often called a ‘Black Cotton Soil * which 
is formed as a result of deosmposition or disintegration 
of the trai3 rocks. It is a fertile soil and is suit^le 
for agriculture. In Benda, Jalaun and Hairiirpur districts, 
the Mar soil occupies ,l6,,3S4, 25*7%, and 25-/0 of culturabie 
laid virile in Jhansi aad balltpur districts,' this soil ^ 

occupies: 22% of culturabie - 1 md* ■ xi is found in tdhsil ..v,?::':' 











arictaiWtfH 

SiDjfcsia 


saaviDBH H>ivi Ni vaav 
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of i-..oih^ Hauirpur and south-central part of Jalawi district 
Liacv/nere, it is found in small patches. The central part 
of Rath tahsil irrigated by Dhasan canel aid centre! 


p.:rt of Lalitpur and Mahreuni tohsils are also chrractericed 


ijy small petciies of this soil. It caii be cropped couti-. 
liuously \.i.thuut niaiures owixig to the higher proportion of 
orcjeiiic matter.'- So# the areas of mar soils are pros'peccius 
in agricultiarai economy. 


It is simiier to *raer* in many respects and is found 


in various forms ranging from 


brown. It contains aiumincSk, feric oxide# lime# magnese 


eiid orgaiiic matter. This soil is found in the I'-JW lying 
areas of buiideilfhcuid Region, In Jalaun# He.mlrpur# Jhansi 
including baii^i^ur and Baiida districts, 30%, 23%, 22% and 


of Maudaha# Hamirpur# Moth# 'Garautha# northern part of 


It is highly fertile aid suitable for the product i cai c£ 


Jhausi districts# poor qtjLalities of .mar and kabar soils 
are also found with low productivity,- , - ’ 








Parua is a light colotired sai^y soil# aclr^ixttire 
of clay and sometimes of sandy loait©* chemically# it is 
poor in iron# lirmj# phosphate and nitrogen* Over 
irri<"<ation is harrfiful on account of alkine csontent • It 


31% of culturable land in Hamirptar district* In Banda 
district i-t occupies 30% of culttirable land along the bank 


of the Ren# Yamuna and Paisuni rivers* hhile in Jalami 


tahsil of the renion but its main areas are the 


tahsils of Mahoba# esArenK so uth-vje stern Rath, Kulpahar 


northern Mauraniour, Garautha# !toth and Northern part of 


Rakar is stony soil usually found on the sloping 
surface of the ravine land in Bundelkhand. It is coarse 
sand and deficient in organic matter aM nitrogen. It 
is divided into ‘Moti and Patli*# the former representing 
deteriorated mar and kabar and the latter teing excarnated 





Jhansi including Lalitpur 






mcasiarements for soil oanservation were taken after third 
five year olan (1968-69) in the recion, A progress of 
soil conservation in the region can be assessed from the 
following table (i,4) and Map (Pig. i,6C}. 


TABltE 1.4 


PROGRESS OF SOIL GOKGERVATION IN 'IHE REGIOK 


about 18 Lakh hectares of land was reclairaed ijpto 1982-83 
in the region* It is only 5C% of the total land \«hich 


is ■under erosion* l#iile 
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3;::wu^:!^rr occiipam:;£ Am cultural Dr:VE lcpme m 


BurKJelldhand characterised by Its hilly terrain 'and 
natural resources, occvf^ies the central position in tfm 
coToiitry* Therefore, it has been attracting not only kings 
and sages alike throu#i all tte ages but also the invading 
armies of the kings, merchants, caravan of traders arid 
religious missionaries who used it as a ‘gate way* between 
the r»rth and south in their early attempt of success from 
one part to another. That is why we find Btincielkhand blessed 
with huge cultural remains well marked in quality as well 
as variety. The invasion, land occT:$)ance and colonization 
of the Aryans, Sungas, Kushans, Guptas, Chandelas, Muslims, 
Bundelas, Marathaa as well as Britishers have created a 


variety of cultural landscape in the region. They have, 
establishing adjustn^nt with physio-cultural environment 
of the region, laid down tl«ir culttiral imprints ifdiich may 
be observed in the remnants of rural and urban settleiw^nts 


as %«11 as historical buildings. The aim of this chapter' 
is to analyse the sequent occupance and cultural develop- 
ment of the region in the context of cultural elements s 
Culture, culture area,. Cultural history, cultural landscape 
and cultural ecology which form the a>re of ■'cxiltural ' 
geography 'll® study,;, Of .cultural/ ^ ‘ 

de ve Ic^ment , of , the ■ -vS^ . Into ' .f ol lowing 




age were himters living practically on flesh a»3 fruits, 
and used Crude stone-tools which were iwt yet developed 
in distinct types, might -have been served the purpose of 
cutting wood and piercing animals* The middle stone age 
men wex« still leading an unsettled life, dwlling on the 
ban}® of rivers*, getting food, by 'hunting animals awl ■ 



daily needs* Regarding the blade flate technicitse Allch-tji 

obsciT'/es, '• It is worth pointing out once more that the 

3.:.lade Hate techniqiie of the iniddlestone age is quite 

distinct from the blade techniqiae of tte late stone age* 

Hot only are the size and oroportlons of the blade flakes 

and blades entirely different, but the size of the bulbs 

of percussuions and the depth of the flate scars are iraxjh 

greater in the forner case than the latter, indicating 

4 

a conpletely different nethod of applying the blow*.' The 
polished stone a3«s of the neolithic age with typical 
pointed butt are largely foxmd all over Bundelkhand* Their 
association v?ith pottery and netallic objects suggests a 


well as hunting rapidly increased. To solve the problem, 
the neolithic men had taken the revolutionary steps that 
mark the transition to a new ^ economy and a higher cultural 




from one great limitation. Sln<» they had to d^end on 
tools and weapons made on stones, they could not found 
settleirents away from the hilly areas. Further, even with 
greater effort, they could not produce more than what they 
needed for their bare siabsistence. However, it is mt need 


In the Mahabharat tljaiBs (950 B.C.) when Aryan marched 


from north-west to the east, first glirrpse of Aryan tribes 
namely chedi, Haihayas or Vitihotras who lived in the land 
lying between the yamuna and Viixihyas (Modern BtmdelMiand) 
had been exhibited in the region. They continued their 


Magadh in the fourth Centtjry B*C. However it was totally 
unknovm for Rigvedic Air^n people”. With the techniques 
of cutting and burning by axe and firing respectively, 
forest were cleared and tte iron ploughshare, for bringing 
the virgin land under cultivation, were \ased* With the 



oj:4:icer called sangrihitri* Besides# "^arioias crafts like ■, 

weaving that were only cxjnfined to wDn»n, leather wrk, 
pottery, carpentary, blacksmithy had also developed* 

These enabled the Aryan people to lead the settled life. ' 
People lived in inud-brick hoiases or in wattle and daulb 
hotises erected on wooden poles. Society came to be divide- 
into four varnas: Brahmin, Kshatriva, Vaishva and Sudra, 


restriction "was less developed ♦ ' ftorally society was much 

fallen, probably it was due to the contact of Anaryas”^. 


Gudras v;bo wre regarded as the collective property of 


the other three higher Varnas, meant for their services 
as slaves and hired labourers* They viere encouraged to 
settle do'i-.m as farn«rs in their settlements. It vias yi»de 
possible by the aid granted to them by state. In order to 
bring virgin soil ui^er cultivation, ttey yiexe allowed 
remissions of taxes. Agricialture vas the nainstay of 
ecommy. Although there was no organised attertpt by the 
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state, big tanks and wells were constructed for irrigation 
The individual holding of land as well as hired labour was 
developed. The Upranga and uparika, the Kar, the vivita 
taxes were levied on 'agriculture, individual property and 
pasture respectively. The mauryans made remarkable contri- 
bution to art and architecture also. .The introduction of ; 
polished pillar shows their -technical knowledge. The three 
Buddha statuettes made of brass found at the Dhanesara 
khera, near Ichhawar village in Banda district proves the 
art of metallurgy^ The iToxsehold utensils of copper, 
such as basin., tripad, cpp, cooking pot, saucers, bell and 
disc etc. and the glass beads excavated f rom Bhlta testify 
that cx>pper and glass industries were much flourished* 

After Stmgas, the region passed through the hauls 
of Kushan enpire under Khnishka till the time ^ of Vasudeva 
(145 - 176 .A.D introduced .better cavalry and the ,- -' 


■illlllilil 







use of the riding horse on a large scale and turban, 
tunic, trousers and heavy long osat, tThey also intro- 
duced the satrap system of government. The empire vjas 

divided into nxjmerous satrapies and each satrapy v?as 

' 1 '2 ■ ' ' 

placed tmder the rule of Satrap • Sotc curious pract- 
ices such as hereditary dtaal rule, two kings rtilii^s in 
the same kingdom at one and the same time wre introduced. 

At a later time (300-400 A.D.), the region seems to 
have been partly under Magh Dynasty ■v^hich is attested by 
the rtpgh coins found at the village orha in the Banda 
district^ ^ and partly under tlie Nagas of Padroavati in 
western parts. At the time of magh dynasty, stone carving 
was much developed. The kosam inscription of the reign of 
Bhadramagh infonr© us of the gtiild of stone-carvers who 
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had installed asana pattas or seats • Both maghs and 
Nagas organised a struggle against the foreigners and 
swept away the alien kushan rule from the region. They 
plajred an inixartant role in the cultxural development of 
the region by reviving the vedic rites and the study 
of sanksrit literature and language. 

About middle- of tl« fourth centujry, the region had 
been in the hands of the Gtflpta inonarchs viz. Samundra 
Oupta, Ram Gt:®)ta, .Chandra Gij|>ta II, Kurt»r Gts>ta I and . 'ivv 
Stend Gupta. The', dislntegratloh of. 'Cupta eirpire began 
during the last year* , otf- - Biififtm- and Bhahu Gu^ta:; 



two seals from excavation of Kanshairibl pi^ve that the 
whole of the Btindelkhand had been overrun by Hunas at 
the end of fifth century A*D#. However the si: 5 >erTOacy of 
Hunas (Tormana aiKi mihirl<ul) did not remain more than 40 


years. After it, a number of smll principalities emerged 
in eastern part of BundelMiand. Parivrajah mahraj Hast in 
and his son samkshobas were two of them. The archaeolo- 


prove that Bundelkhand continued to form 


a part of the Gvf>ta enplre d'uring the last quarter of ^ fifth 
and six centtary A.D. . The political stability as well as ■ 
material prosperity of tte Gii>ta regine . had proved "great 
impetus to the science, technology, trade and industry as 
well as indigeneous arts ar^S crafts. The art of jewellery, 
cotton and silk weaving, pottery etc. had reached its 


excavated near Kaushaitibi and 


Bhita are the examples » The sound political and economic 
conditions of the G'upta age as well as developed iitetallurgy 
might have been responsible for issuing the gold coins* 
Gupta also teralded a new epoch in the history of archi- 
tecture in the region. Vishnu temple and Varha temple 
(Lalitpur) may be taken as examples* ' They' erected a fori: 
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r.ioY ’‘-'■G -tntlfied by the t'm small inscriptions of Gtjr^ta fljH 


cheracter found in "kalinjar. SH 

' n 

17 SHI 

In the beginning of the seventh century, Harshbardhan 


(606-647) ascended the thrown in the whole part of cbih- _ 

1 

chi to (Modern Biandelkhand) which capital was Khajiiraho now 


in Madhya Pradesh as mentioned by Chinese traveller Huen * 

1 

Tsang. Harsh governed his empire on the same line as the se 


'ofH 

Gupta did except that his administration had becorre more 


feudal and decentralized. Land grants continued to be 


made to the priests for their special services reiiiered 


1 to the state. Religiously, he follovea tolerant policy. - ■ 

»ik 

^ A saiva, in -his early years, became gradually a great 


patron of Buddhism* He erected ns-ny Dharmshalas in and ^ 


outside of the city where a valdya was deputed for serving % |H 
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the patients withotit cost‘d t Since he was poet as well; ■ 


as dramatist, he took keen interest in the management of |H 


education. H 



After the death of Harsha^ the desrt^tive forces ^ wM 


engaged in mutual destructive warfare^ fflhe ruling people " 11 


seem to have been brought to disaster di:e to anarchical g 


condition of mutual distinctive warfare and inroads of 1 ’ll 


foreign invaders, their religiotis wars ended so disastr- 


ously that they cx>uld not hold \|p the country ai^ longer. ^ 


As a' result, the aboriginal Gonds- appeared particularly^ in' B ^ 


the southern part of Lalifep^ district^® and continued , 







Rajput in the eighth centiiry and chandelas in the ninth*^^ . 
'i’hey constructed some jain temples and embanltnents and 
reser'/fiirs for irrigation whicli stow that they were 
agrlculttrrists and possess irig high degree of civilization' 


might have come under the sway of the Yashovanren of Kbnnauj 


the power from Nanuha (813 A.D.) to Parmala (1202 A43*) ‘ 
But cionnigham remarks that Karti Singh was the last IdLng 

24 ' ■ 

of Chandelas dynasty who 'fought with Shershah 


gational tanks like madansagar, kiratsagar^ -Belatal, etc*^ 
Vihich show their keen interest in the, ^ field of agricultural 
development. t*e,re soil suited ,for sugarcane, _they set-up 





■ under the purvlev; period, the society was divided into 
foijr varnas viz* Braiimin/ Kshatriya, .Vaishya and Stadra. 
However, the rigidity of the caste -system had not yet fiilly 
developed* The Brahmin enjoyed certain privileges in the 
society for the high- learning. The kshatriyas held power 
and acc\:pied a respectable position. The vaishyas took 
the trade, agricultujre ahd cattle lareedii^. sudras were 
treated with disregard and contempt. They served the other 
three varnas with their manual laboxjr . Chandelas were the 


certain tribes and gotras among which marria^s were ' . 

26 ' 

arrange#';" '• Bi^adhlst literature shows that the Mea 


rt appears tnat zm Hinati socxety becait^' 




material rrosnerity, science, technology, trade and 
IndiT^trY ap well as indigeneous arts and crafts. Due to 
special allegiance of these groups towards their guild 
intermarriage with the members of different groups within 
the said guild as well as Antilom and pratilOm irarriages, 
many mixed castes and sub-castes developed. That is why 
we corw? across with many castes during the Gtpta age . It 
was the Gupta age when s\:K3ras v;ere mainly represented as 
agriculturists. In earlier period they always appeared as 
servants. In Rajput period, a large number of castes such 


rope makers, fishernen etc., were emerged which now began 


Position of Women s 


were mostly trained in house -hold crafts as i«ll as f iiKs 
arts^®. In the Gupta age, great emphasis was laid on the 
chastity of wonBn ’sdiich resulted in early marriages of 
the girls. A married women was sx^sposed to be dedicated 
to her husband. The cxjstom of sati was gradually coming ' 
into practice, especially among ruling '"’families. i:idox' 
marriage m.B beccaning^ ' in the-Itajput per-igd, 





’..orr/;r) \.'Gre nenerally cxansidered mentally inferior, 
c -n-clnvied to be denied the right to study the? yocas. i;it! 
the gro-i/th o£ property right in Land, the property right 
of v?omen also increased. Daughters also had the right to 
succeed to the pinoperties of a widow. Thdsthe grovrth of 
feudal society strengthened the concept of private property 


Rice and wteat were favourite foods in this time. 
Milk, cxird, butter and Ghee were connonly in use. Fruits 
as well as swets were also used. Saktu (Sattu) nade of 
Barley was readymade dish^^. It is interesting to note 
that the rK>n-vegetarian food was much popular in Ashok*s 
regime while drinking was in much fashion during sunga, 
Kushan^ Gupta and Rajpuit" periods* 


The fashion of wearing cx>at. Dhoti, Scarf, Turban 


'Dhoti 


probably, wore an 'Orhni* decorated with beautlfixl bordern' 


The sculptures and terracotta figures show that iT®n and 
women were fond of beautiful long and soft halr^®,' especially 
in Gtpta age . Tte male and female dress ^Imd' 'widergone a _ ; I'-'' 


'(Cholij » 


lillteHilil 
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dancers and musicians wre slisDiim vsearlng a enfiaroldered 
Goets, trotisors. Jackets and C^s of the varying forms* 

The scxtlotures from Faushambi and Bhita throw airnle 
light on the variety of cttetumes and the textile materials » : 

In Rajput period, there were no significant changes in the 
style of dress of men and women In the region* 

The ornaments like ring, neclaces, cirmlets and brace- 
l(:'ts were conmcnly used by men and women both, Cunningham 
remarks that popular lady ornanent of Sunga period was 

an eletxjrate mekhla girdle vhich was made of brilliant 

' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ^ . "S'Il ' 

red seed popularly known as ratti or Rattika in Bundellchand • 

The technical skill in metallurgy and gemnology and so , , 
also the abundance of precioxas metals and gems gave iranetus 
to the art of Jewellery in the Gupta age as v«ll as 
Chandela regime. ■ ' 


Residential Hoxises s 


The houses were generally built of mod and wood 
before mauryan period but kiln-burnt bricks were used 
during the matiryan period* Ti» general plan of the 
houses consisted of central cotartyard enclosed by a row 
of rooms on four sides* Hoxises of the sunga period ■: 
considered generally of three or four rooms with either 
pointed or semi-cy3^ndricsl ^doiaed^roof and a small 
opening in each^.gable ,to,get 'frash air, ard light . , 


' ' ^ ' ' ' ' , ■" ' ■ : , ' 
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Tl'ie houses of later period wre built of kiln -burnt bricks, 
thr kachcha bricks being reserved for foundation p\ir'''Oses« 
The block of stone fitted vd.th massive iron -ring were 
probably used as socket for fixing door at the entrances* 
In 3\i};.tseqp.ent periods, the people constructed multistoryed 
houfjos v;ith an open terraoB* 


Many modes of transport for men and goods v»re used* 

The Bullock-carts vere the main vehicles and the ooiwwn 
means of transport* The kings and nobles t®ed horse 
driven chariot* The boats were used to carry nen and 
materials through water. 

Means of Recreation t 

The dance and ntusic were the main sources of enjoy^nt 
of the people in the nauryan and sunga tinKss* The hunting 
aM gambling were another pastin®. Chess vjas the favourite 
Indoor pastime and cock fights, hunting ball game were 
out -door games of the Gxipta age* While in chandela regiite,, 
apart from fairs and festivals, excursions to gardens, 
swimming parties were widely popular* Fights amorg various 
types of animals such as rar®, cncks were popular araong^ ^ 
the masses* ' -.''IVk- 










the prahrit vjas the oouHnon language till the ei^ of first 
centxjry B*C. with the dawn of Christian era, the prahrit 


cajTio unoer the influence of Sanslccit and from the second 


century -.'wD. onvards Sanskrit got an upper hand, ‘fhcre 
is no dox±!t that Sanskrit v^s the court language of the 


Buddhism and Jainism were popular in nauryan and 
Sunga periods* The Kushans worshipped both Shiva and 


Buddha, While Btaidhism was not so important in the Gupta 


received impetus diiring the G\:5)ta age. Terracotta Plaugue 
of Kaushanftsi (in the University musitm, Allahabad), 
Gajlaxmi and Mahishasur mardani figures from Bhita (Indian 
Musium Calcutta) testify it. The worship of Surya 


Chandela period ^en the Buddhism almost disappeared from 


Hinduism and again vishnu and shiva vrere given more 


at the beginning of thirteenth centuoy with rmasliin invasion. 
I'tohainmd Gliori was the first Invader (1192). Since thx^n, 
the region passed through the hands of Delhi Sultanat 
ri’lors as well as mughal enperor Akbar and the successors 
like Jahangir, Sahjahan and Aurangzeb^*^ . Irich, Mahoba, 
Kalinjar vjere their headquarters. Though a nuiriter of the 
Parganas and other adtainistrative divisions as well as 
their headquarters had existed ursier the preceeding rulers 
of Delhi, proper development did not take place till Akbar's 
reign due to political instatdlity. Tiweri remarks that 
Muslims reign did not fully develop in BundelJchand region. 

If their reign hov;ever existed for some time, Bundelas had 
been stibedars towards them and later on, they again became • , 
free. It nay be possible that muslims sijpremacy had been ^ 
in Akbar*s reign in the region but could not got permanancy 
for long time* ■ Buttielas always had bothered to Akbar as ' 
well as his clans 

The more significant efforts of Ttirkish invaders 
were at mutual understandihg which ^lltimately led to a 
process of assimilation in many fields, such as art and 
architecture, music, liter at Tire and even in the fields 
of Guston® and ceremonies, rituals and religious belief. ' 
It Is notable fact that there was hardly any change in 
the structure of the Hindu society as well as in Customs, 







TTianncrs and ceremonials* The muslim rulers forccly 
corr.'nelled Hindus toa<aDpt Muslim religion but its itrf>act 
had not been imich in hundelkhand^®* They converted temples 
and other existing buildings into nosques, built fort 
au sevfjral places like Irich, Moth, etc*, Road*"sides \jere 
shadov.ed with green trees and constructed travellers' 
inns at several places* VJlth the emergences of lodis in 
the later half of the I3th century, the transport in the 
region was revived. They developed roads to suppress the 
rebellions of Gwalior, Babina and Dlxalpur. Sherslteh 
(1540-45), in his very short regime, cx^nstructed roads 
in his military compaign. For the first time, relation 
between peasants and governments grew dtiring Alaud-din’s 
time and revenue administration wts regulated. All th® 
cultivated lands were surve 3 fed in the interest of the people, 
Alauddin gave facilities in government demand to the 
peasants in kind of cash. He fis^d 5C% of the government 
demand of land revenue. The work left by him was fulfilled 
by Itohd. Tugluq who tried to improve tte eoDnomic standard 
of agriculturists but calamities and rainfall undid his 
schentes and brought a loss of prestige. . Even then, the 
relationship bet%ij©‘en peasants ard government was on progress 
and the contfibution of Firoj Tuglug to the peasants* - ,/ 

well being can be compared to, that of Akbar aid S her shah '■ 





’^Pop3c and peasants, it v?as necessary to increase th" 
state income. He constructed canals, wells etc. for 


irrigation purposes. .. Shershah took every step to ra'^ion- 
alise the revenue administration and built it un from 


bottom to top. His contribution was on the line of 
Alauddin Khilsi and Eiroz Tuglaq, 


The reign of A1d>ar much f avoirrafole for socio' 
economic activities as viell as cultural developments. 



rof c-rtiis • Lc sl:c-'?pec I .f.-iCi.-: ' i.'"'. of 


’(.’•ic’.ovj, t’nlrcn she ixnelf, o:. l.v c v; '.111, •'-rrrir.ti'nOly 


rhe political organisation which was established by 


but it could not stay in the tiros of Aurangaeb* Moreland 
remarks that durihg Akbar's time the rate of tax was one 
third of today inwhich minor changes occurred during Jahangir 
but it became one half of today in the tine of Sahjahan 


Aurangseb den-olished Hindu teirples arki erected rrosque 
in their place. A striking feature of the economic and 
social situations during the mughal empire was the glaring 
disparity between the highly ostentatious lit a style of 
the ruling classes on one hand ard the actt.e poverty of 
the oeoDle-^ the ■peasants, the artisians and t!» labotiresrs 



public buildings, places etc In the region. The ircseue 
in the ruined fort at Irlch and the Dargah (Tomb) near 
the; late at Talbehat testify it. They also made a distin- 
ctive contritxation in the field of painting and introduced 
new themes depicting tOie court, battle scenes and the chase 
and added new and new fonre. For education, they set up 
their own maktabs (Schools) in which education was imparted 
to the children of their coroninity according to Islamic 
system. 'Hiese nsqt^s were attached to mosques and were 
supported by Alms or gants by the governments. By 14th 
as well as 15 th centuries, Irich had become a centre of 
Islamic learning as well as dar-ul-uloom (University) . 


After the Mughal *s reign, the study region came under 
the possession of Bundelas as well as marathas since 
begining of sixteenth to eighteenth century. Buixlelas 
paid attention ih the cr^nstruction of magnificent temples, 
forts, palaces, tanks etc. Jahangir mahal, Narsingh temple 
Ram Raj Mandir, Bawan Durg, Bawan tank, Bawan Eaolies are 
the examples. These Buildings were made of nibble stone 
and Lear the influences of the foregoing chandelas and 
the contemporary muslim styles of architecture. The 
frescoes in the Narslngh temple at talbehat which are 
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v;aG probably no intermeaiary between the inumiiate kaja 
and the cvltivator but during their regime, the relation~ 
ship botwen the landed proprietor atKi the cultiva.^or was 
l-.rgely ieudal in character.. The feaudal chief as 
proprietor generally was entitled to m'kB his owi arran™ 
gcments for the collection of his dues from the cultivators 
the latter being his 'raiyat* for all practical purposes. 


Not much improvements were made uixler tte short rule 
of the marathas. Their most common inetlxjds of revenue 
system as well as administration were in the line of mughals. 
They introduced DeTchaparJchi system imder which revenue • 
demand was fixed at the coOTuencement of the year. Some 
time leases were given to tbs teadman who then bec«n« 
responsible or leases were given by the state through the 
headman to '.each cultivator. The rate of rent was calcu- 
lated either on the basis of crops or according to the 
soils. Finally their expedient was adopted to collect 
revenue as much as possible. So that the people were 
generally inpoverished ^ile In the case of villages, leases 
%«re run up often to ruinous extent and led to very great 
extortion. Generally nc^istinction was recognised between, . 
land-lords and tenants. ' All, being cultivators, wre 



O’-.r'oirrccc'i to Xia’::’ fv.lx^otion of f. v.ro'.mce of e*ac’r* 
holclin'- and if thf crooo were below avero'^c a rroportional 
roe tier, ior vao race frein .:nc cone of ea 'b c\ll:'vator. 


.'he r-coremy, being ruch joiliaencod from mior a'ogomert: of 
adr.ir; lot radon, van vo:;:y straited* ThG:re ■'■'as no remarlcable 
change in the nos it ion of snfcdl pear.anan hxK the poi-jer of 
large farmers, itmcpadaros and cl-iaulddars increased riany 
tiirtcG. fhe hereditary noasesnion got much credit ci-ue to 
issuing leases for long duration. With the result, Iceener 
Gomnetiton tendency was accelerating among snail and 
large farmers- Therefore, the form as well as size of 
Tappas or parganas changed due to clearing and reclamation 
of land- Thus various changes had been noticed in the 
culttaral landscape of tappas 'or parganas* Apart from it, 
both the Hindus and musliffis were classified in various 
societies- It was based on religion, area, language as 
well as caste- Not much so, the society of high class 
people was different from low caste in many aspects. Caste 
was dividing power and n»in element of disintegration 
during maratha time. Marathas also took interest in the 
education of the people-. Raja Gangadhar Rao, in particular 
was known for his literary and cultuxal activities- 
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region caim tinder the posaession of the Britishers I'he 
northern 1 undelkharid i.e*, Jhansi, Jalatui, Hamirpvr anc 
iianda (I'lbw u-P* Btindelkhand) lo'es called British Dtuidelldiand*^ 
and the southern part was fragnEnted into mincrous parts 
tinder the charge of central India Agency^^ . 'rte British 
rtile made remarkable changes in the ecoiximy of tte region. 
The principal concern of the East India Conpany was the 
realization of as large a revenue as possible to enable 
itself to carry on war of conquest arri to furnish large 
dividents to its share holders* It denolished many Raj 
vansas . The Taluc^dars and Jamindars who were rulers* 
remained as a contractors to realize reventjs tax. The 
villages of Rajas had been sniezed and their pot^rer 
demolished. Thus East India Conpany brought bad days in 
the region. Britishers* not paying attention to the 
religioios unity of Hindu and Muslim, provided aid as >«11 
as stimulation to the Christian missionaries for propo- 
gat ion of their religion* Thus not only politics but 
religion as well as culture of the region also came in 
the grip of bad days. With the result,, multi-sided rule 
turbulences ^read in the opposition of Britishers arsi 
the revolution of 1857 took place. But it could not 
success and the Britishers re-established their rule- In 


stxjh condition, capture*: cxsrrrpticn, as well as prize 
distribution to their ■followers 'had been n^ln parts of'' 


their rule. 





After political revolution <1857), stable adninis- 
tratlon was rnaintaired ard the pezrnanent land settleront 
survey t.«ere carried from 1857 to 1915 for ascertaining 
and limiting the dema»a of government. They acquiesced 
the zamindarl system which existed here and strengthened 
itself by creating new zamindars, Tl» zamirxiars t'/ho \«re 
made the real proprietors of th^land were of the following 
types f : 


(i) Single and Joint zamindars 

(il) Perfect aal imperfect pattidars 

(iii) Bhaiyachara 


zamindarl right has been ■ the rentfree grant of / 
the waste la»a to the ancestors of the present proprietors 
Such grants were provided by tiie actual sovereign or his ■: 
local representative and the laiid was brought under 
cultivation by grantee, After mny geix; rations, the 
grantee obtained zamindari right over the land* Tl» 
necessity for coiwiliating and employing the old chief as 
vrell as the desire of an indifferent governor to save 

himself from the trouble in revenue iranagement are the 

' ' ''' 

responsible factors §or the evolution of zamindari" 


In pattidari tenure, a co -sharer had the right to 

t ' • . ' 

cultivate as, much land as he could pay his quota of the 
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derncjnd . His interest in the villas and his resT'-onsibility 
for the revenue rose and fell with the e;<tent of his culti- 
vation. In Bhaiyachara villages, the ishole of the laixl is 
partitioned out among the brotherhoexi and the share and 
responsibility for the governnent revenue are usually fixed 
in proportion to the actual area occupied by each co-sharer. 
Thus the principle of sharing in Bhaiyachara was democratic 
equality of right in the area. 

The Pattidari and Bhaiyachara villages v«re divided 
into perfect and imperfect form, hhen co”sharers of the 
land did not divide the vhole, but left a part still joint, 
it was the imperfect form and completely divided lard was 
represented as perfect form. 

Inspite of the changes snnade by the U.P. tenancy Act 
( 1939 ), the relation between the tenants and zaraindars 
continued to be errbittered as many of the denards of the 
farmers still remained unsatisfied. It was realized that 
the economic conditions of the agriculturists could not be 
irrproved without a complete transformation of the existing ■ 
struettare of the tenure systeip. 

Though they were escploiting nattire, their contfributlon, ' 
was multisided in maintaining peace and security as well as ; 
develc^ing socio-economic and caaltural activities. In the > 


m 


field of 




' Britishers "'did not p 


. " ,» ■ .V «''t ‘ ' 



safely remarTced that the story of railways began in the tira 
of the Britishers, 'fhe construction of roads and railways 
Influenced the econoxny of the region in positive direc'-ion. 
Besides# they constructed many canals and dams for Irrigation 
which resulted in an increase in agricultural produce. They 
developed pt±)llc utility services like schools# hospitals# 
water sx^jply# etc., in the towns. They developed police 
lines# civil lines etc. in inportant centres. All these 
activities influenced the cultural landscape of the region. 

(B) Post-British Period s 

After 1947# the region got rid of the British rule. 

For the proper development of rrxral life# the steps that 
were already taken by the Britishers# were made more effe- 
ctive. The abolition of the zamindari system (1952) had 
broxaght about a significant changes in the social and economic 
life of the people of the region. The tenant landlord system 
ceased to exist. Bhumidhars and sirdars now form the bulk"'"'’'’ 
of the cultivators and they pay land reven^ 3 e direct to ' ■ 
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fjnvernmc'nt • The landlords had generally esf^loitcd 

the peasantry aM thri'tmd on labours) and the tillers of 
the coil have been placed on an equal footing. The social 
system, ’which V&.3 based on semi “feudal traditions of 
reciprocity in which the zamindars acted as the guardians 
of the village conrotmity, has also disanpeared, larpro- 
vement in the means of transport awi contnuriication has 
brought the cultivators nearer to the martet thus giving 
him the opportunity of striking a t«tter bargain for his 
produce . Co-ordinated plan of rxiral reconstruction has 
been under taken in which the Gaon Panchayats# tJyaya 
Panchayats, Block development coraraittees and zila parishads 
are playing a singificant role in iR 5 >roving agricultural 
product, growth of population, industrialization and 
urbanisation, opening of educational institutions and 
nodical services and construction of new roads under Five 
Year Plans have accelerated the pace of cultxural developnnent 
of the region* 
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rnm' 


TLEMENT PATTERN 


a sercxement re-^resents an organised 
dwellings of htrnan beings together with the building in 
i««iich they live or store various things and the trades or 
streets over which their movement tates place^. It is a 
fijffid form of culttiral landscape in which, lite any other 
cultiiral trait, changes talce place through tiire and spac»( 
due to changing social and economic structure of the society 
Hence, they provide las the changing pattern of the inter- 
regional and intra-regional character of the cult^lral 
landscape. Size, shape, building pattern and other attri- 
butes of settlements show the adjttstment of r»n with natural 
environment. Therefore the study of settlements is necessar 
for knowing the cultural developiment of the region* 


■RURAL SEa?TLEMEN!IS s 


Origin and Evolution t 


The origin and evolution of settlement is a gradual 
process \<hich passes throt^h over hundreds of years and 
displays itself in the various forms of settlerrent growth. 
In view of the above, the study of the origin and evolution 
of rural settlements has been dironologically made into 
three heads as follows- jl' ^ ^ '-.'■■I':-- 
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In prehistoric tliw&s,the region was ' largely 
covered with dense forests and was inhabited by primitive 


the region* Sankalia stressed that this part of la»3 
the abode of stone-age it«n and tribal people -untill the ■ 
Char^ela Rajput built the teimples^* 


In the Rigyedic period, BtindelKhand ms unknown to 


marched towards the eastern part of the north India /from 


mention in the Ranayan* This shows that the Aryans had i»t 


describes the Kalinjar hill as the Ashram of Agastya Muni 
With the advent of Aryans, the original habitants were 
either driven amy or reduced in/jOtulEtoers* 



Ilaho janpadas called as *Chedi* (sioderri BiiMelMiand parti- 
cularly Banda district) with ''its capital Shulctimati seems : 
to have been colonized by an l^ryan tribe imjiied Cbecii. ‘X*he 
Avanti Hahajarpad (great entire) in the i»»st of the region, 
corresponding to Malwa was certainly inhal^ited by the . 
Aryans who had developed various settlements. During 
third century A.D. (by 240 A j),) farrotas Haihayas and 
Chedi icings lito, after establishing themselves at Maheshvsir 
(Indore) , occupied tie telinjar and ruled over the eastern 


part with its capital at Kalin jar * They were known as 


Ealinjaradhishwara or lord of Kalinjar as w^ell as ruler 
of the Cl»di-desh. It can be concluded that during this 
period, the region was under Chedi Kings. The Aryan 
villages were sparsely inhabited* 


region seems to have been occTjpied by Aboriginal Gonds 
who had high degree of civilization* Rani, Sigurwara 
(Lalitpur district) are the villages 'V'ftiich have ancient 
remains in the form of relics, rude walling and forti- 
fications ani tenples that show the glory of that period. 
The numerous villages having the word *Behat* as appelation 
seem to have been founded by ’Gonds* becatrie ir^heir 
regional languages' the 'Behat* carries the meaning for ' ■ 

villa^^®.^ The Talbehat, Balbehat etc have their origin'""'; 



i’he historical records reveal that the systematic 
colonisation tegan from the Chandela period (800 A.D.). 
Actually, they were not only great oonqperers but also good 
administrators. The renmants’of great beautiful buildings 
and tanks indicate that there was peace ar«3 prosperity in 
the region. The water-point and fortress point settlements 
associate their origin with water scarcity and insecure 
conditions of the region respectively# Curing this period, 
the kingdom was divided into nunerous republics^^. The 
provinces were called Bhuktis (like modern comrrlssionaries) . 
The Bhuktis -were divided in Pattals ■ (Parganas) • There were 
also group of villages i.e. Ashtadashak, Dwadashak and 
Panchala villages. The gram (village) was the lowest 
administrative unit which stood nearby a fort, temple or 
tank and beyond the wide expanse of the cxiltivated fields. 

The local administration of villages was carried on by the 
Gramikas who used to settle the disputes and other village 
affairs. The whole society was categorised on the basis 
of division of labour as Nigam (B^lsinessman) , Shi::«.ni (Artisian 
and Mechanics) etc. 


Medieval Perl 


SsaltiK 


00 A,I>. - 1700 A43.) * 


With the downfall of Chandela dynasty in the beginning 
of 13th century, Muslim rulers entered', In tl^ region. After;,, ; • 
the fall of the 'Chandelas* law and order 'disappeared from' I;',', 
Bundelkhand region, rtever td 'dame, 'hack untill the establishirent 









oi thn British riile. Several indeper^aent petty cl-.iefs 
appeared on the scene and establlsl^d themselves throucbout 
the region'^ Owing to political uncertainty, the ahove 
clans. Who i^rere warriors as well as vigorous people, were 
always trying to establish new settlements* 'Iheir political 
activities seem to have continued till they \mre supplanted 
by the British rulers in the beginning of 18th Century A,X>* ' 
With the downfall of these clans, their enfsires more or 
less, were also gradtelly destroyed. In fact, the arrival 
of Muslim rulers to Bundelkhand started from the time when 


Prithvi Raj Chauhan was defeated by Mohammad Ghorl in 1192 
A.D. Unfortunately, the Muslim enperors had i»id very 
little attention towjards the developitent of irural settle*i* 
ments due to political and religious instability. The 
mughal rulers demolished either beaut if til masonary works 
or cx> averted them into the mosgiies and toiribs* They not 
only tried to impose the Islamic religion on the people 
but also changed the names of some Rajput villages. It 
is strange to note here that most of the muslim villages 
located in the interior areas, are originally Rajput 
villages. In fact they were " converted to islamic faith. 
Dxiring mughal period, the reign of Akbar was much favoiirable 
for the evolution of settlements. The Territorial orga- 
nisation of Akbar resulted into better development of 



settlements dtiring the modern period has been made tinder 
the following two sub periods i- 


(i) British period (1800-1947) 


With the advent of the British rule, introduction of 
of law and order created the enviroranent of peace and 
prosperity and new rural settlements Interspread over the 
region. The introduction of modern nKJdes of transport and 
communication in forms of railways and roadways and canals 
in the inproven«nt of agriculture contributed much to the 
growth of new rural settlements in the region. During this 
period, administration was properly organized and land 
settlement acts were passed. Parganas were maintained as 
unit for land revenue of settlements. Although Britishers 
eicploited the regional rural economy mlihe muslims, they 
provided peace arxl security and encouraged the growth 
rural settlen«nts. 




:/ct IreeOom from the British rtde. For tte balanced 
tievelopment of rural areas, o'overnment has started “'-’he 
comnjunity devel cement Prograinne** which is, of course, a 
huge effort towards the riaral developnent . a* socio- 
economic and cultural set-up of Indian rural settlements 
is changing in the form of the construction of nodern 
buildir^s. In the deirelopment of scheduled caste and tribal 
settlements, development programme is playing a leading ■ 
role. Several facilities were provided to. tte tribal people 
by the government regarding construction of buildings, 
wells and scliools etc.' During five year plans, a nuniber 
of houses were constructed for the Wals in Banda district^^. 


population density etc. ,1^ growth and distribution of 
population, which ultimately decide the size of villages, 
are governed by the 'fester availability and'^^gi^lity of land: 
Kayastha rewjarls 'areas' have got^';, quality of,.sai 





t-nc plenty of water, have nujterous large settlements. In 
hills and slopy areas settlements are very few arxi small”' 


The region has complex of physical environroent which 
directly governs tl^l» of villages* In the low land part, 
•^'/here productive agricultural land is available, large 
size villages r»y be observed. On the other hand, the 
majority of small villages 'is found in southern inland of 
the region which is TOt suitable for intensive agriculture 
due to rugged topography, inadequate irrlgational facilities 
etc. 


(i) Villages with less than 200 persons ) 

• ) -small villages 

(ii) Villages wS.th 200-499 'persons 

{iii} Villages with 500-999 persons ) 

) Medium size villages 
Civ) . Villages with 1000-1999 persons ) ■ 

(v) Villages with 2000-4999 persons -large villages 

Cvi) Villages with more than 5000 persons -Very large 

villages . 








46.21 percent of the total villages in the region (table 3.1) 
The highest nercentage of such villages is recorded in 
Lalitpiir (60.18), while tlie lowest percentage (41.82) is 
in Banda district. These types of villaoes are scattered 


0-199 200- 500- lOtO- 2000- 500C & 

499 999 1999 4999 above 


Jhansi 

967 

12.28 

3t .72 

30.63 

19.16 

4.62 

0.39 

LalitpTor 

683 

23.43 

26.75 

26,65 

9.66 

3.07 

0.44 

Hamizpur 

930 

16.56 

22.04 

27.42 

24.5 2 

8.18 

1.18 

Jalaun 

957 

17.55 

32.60 

28.21 

15 .67 

5.65 

0.42 

Banda 

1207 

17.72 

24*10 

28.70 

19.71 

8.86 

0.91 












(iii) Lar; 


There are only 32 large villages* Most of them are 
market centres 'which are characterised with trade# transport 


snmll scale indtastries# educational facilities 


whicih 


much 


concerned ■with the areal dimension' 


villages in the . region {iril^bited 4544 and unihabited 672')' 
The observed mean inter -village,, spacing comes to 2.123"Km 
which is less than the hypothetical distance of 2.575 km 







D » 1.0746 JA/M 


N a The Nxnriber of settlenents per Unit Area 


(i) Low Spacing ( >C2 Km ) 

(ii) Medinm Spacing ( 2-2*6 to 

(iii) High Spacing ( >2.6 Km.) 


district i.e. Jalaun with 1.89 to and Konch with 1*% to! 



Moth 20.64 2.29 1-76 1.086 1.621 0.325 2 

Garautha 14.570 2.81 1-58 1.315 1.201 0-4553 

Matiranij>ixr 15.90 2.69 1.87 1.25 1.496 0.4269 

Jhansi 14.91 2.98 2.00 1.282 1.549 0.4553 

Talbehat 14.5 1 2.82 1.65 1,351 1,221 0,455 3 

Lalitptar 15.25 2.75 1.63 1.282 1.271 0.4553 

Mahrauni 17.66 2.56 1.40 1.190 1.176 0.3795 

Harnirpur 18.55 2.49 2.14 1.162 1.815 0.3795 

Rath 16.17 2.67 2.16 1.25 1.728 0,4269 

Kulpahar 25.04 2.15 1.70 1.00 1.70 0.2732 

Charhhari 13.23 2.^ 1.50 1.369 1.095 0.5254 

Maudaha 13.26 2,95 2.12 1.369 1,548 0.5254 

Mahoba 12.92 3.01 1.70 1.408 1.207 0.5254 

Jalaian 32.90 1.89 1.18 0.873 1.351 0.2069 

Kbnch 29.79 1,97 1.18 0.917 1.287 0.2276 

Oral 15.96 2.69 1.63 1.25 1.35 9 0.426 9 

Kalpi 18.96 2,47 1.56 1,149 1.35® 0.5254 

Banda 12.82 3.00 1.92 1-351 1,399 0.4879 

Baberu 13.70 2.90 1*87 1.351 1.399 0.4879 

Naraini 20.91 2.35 1.60 1.094 1.462 0.3253 

Karwi 16.78 2.62 1-62 1.224 1-323 0.4018 

Mam 17.76 2.55 1.15 1.189 0.967 0.3795 


17.42 2.57 2.12 1.199 1.770 0.4018 



riediisn 


MecSdum spacing is not6d in s6v®n talisils # Kulpalietri 
Moth^ Iferaini, F^alpi, Hamirpxir, Man arai Mahrauni, idtolcii 
cover 28.24 percent of the total area and 30.49 percent 
of the total rtaral population of the .region, Kulpahar 
tahsil records tte lowest roediiro spacing of 2.14 Ito. 
followed by Moth (2.29 Km.}, Naraini(2.35), mpl (2-47), 
Hamirpior (2.49), Mau (2.55) ar»a Mahrauni (2.56) tahsils. 
The area per village varies from 3.97 to 5-66 and the 
pop\ilation per village ranges from 679 to 849 persons, 
except in case of Naraini tahsil (999 persons). 


High'-; spacing is found in remaining 13th tahsils 
which together conprise 63.74 percent of the total area 
as well as 58.42 percent of total rural population of ths 
region. Spacing values varies from 2.623 to 3.00 Kn. Th 


population per village ranges from 797 to 15 37 persons. 
Lalitpur and Charldiarl tahsils are the exceptSpns which- 















.e calculated by R/N, where *R’ stands for the total niartDGr 
of nearest neighbour distances, 'N* stajads for the total 
nianber of settlements# For furtl«!r analysis, esspected r«an 
distances (rE) in a random pattern can be calculated by the 
f ormula - 



IHiere *d' is the density of village ■ Mn an unit area. 




I'jhcR the 'v* is greater than the the distribution is 
termed clxistering, when 5 e value is larger than the ‘V* 
the distribution is termed regular and Td»en the values 


and rE are eoual- the dlstrihuti 


Three tahsils Mau {]Rn 0*967), CharMiari (1,095) and 
Mahrauni (1*76), covering an area of 11 ,89 percent of the 
region, come tffider this category. The observed inter- 
village distance is 1,15 ]<m., while the density of villages 
(per 100 1^^) is 13.23, 17.66, and 17.76 villages for 
Charhhari, Mahrauni and Mau tahsils respectively. There 
is one thing to strike that Mau is the only tahsil in the 
whole region which records the lowest Rn value (0.96) 
representing random pattern. 


(ii) Medium Regularit- 


Medium regularity is found in eleven tahsils i.e. 
Garautha (1.21) Mahoba Cl*21) , /Talbehaf ■ (1.22), Lalitpur"’: 
Cl . 271 ) , Kbnch Cl . 281 ) ,, Khrwl _ ' (i'# 32 ) Jalaun C l • 35 ) #; Orii: 










mu 


r..-- .» -^ 







Mahoba 1-70, Talbehat 1 -65 , Lalitptir' 1-63, Kbnch 1.18 


The distributional pattern of rural settlensents in 
this region show; a greater tendency towards uniform. 

There is no case of coiiplete randomness because ’Rn* 
values never stand to Zero (0) . It always varies from 
0.967 to 1.84 in the wholelregion. Hence, the rural 
settlements distribution stows tendency of Regular or 
uniform from randomness* Agricultural land area, forested 
land, water si^jply, rural density of population, economic 
developnent, roads and eomsnunicatloa are tte responsible 
factors for their observed 'ais.Grepancies ih"tte distri-.,:': 






used for classifying hxjinan settlen^nts in accordance with 


follow; 











These settlements lave a connection with each othe 










an outfjroi^Tth from the central mK:le\is to the increasing 
prosGtire of population or the settleaients of later imrd- 
grants vfho can« to earn their liirelihaod fcQf 'working on 
the fields of landlords or rich people of the society* 


So far as the distribution is concerned# tte 
creation o_f separate hamlets from the wain site can be 

■ .'.N ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

seen throughput the study region* But these are mainly 

found in south-western part and eastern part of the region. 
In the southern upland, the tendency of separation is 
foxind due to the scarcity of water aa3 less fertile soil 
which has very low supporting capacity, whereas in the 
north-west and central part of the region, introduction 
of canals and other facilities of 'oonuminication are 
responsible for segregation of dwellings* The tendency 
of segregation is most popular among the low caste people 
who have their own community hamlets to live near ■ some 
large corrpact villages of i^sper castes. These hamlets are 
associated with main villages with their social, economic 
and cultural activities* 


with undulating surface* In the areas of 
houses are scattered among the fields or i 





They are characterised by the presence of small 
hamlets spread over the entire Mansa in lAlch It is 
troxjblesome task to trace out tte main site of the village. 

All these scattered hannlets are considered as a single unit 
for the purpose of revenue and adird-nistratioUt The nuntoer 
of hamlets are from five or six to ten or more. Singh 
observes that tte number of detached hamlets in each inl»bit®d 
•Mauza* may vary from five to thirty, Tte site and natxare 
of - the hamlets are governed by one physical eleiwant as 
river ii«ander, an enisanlcment and a small piece of aararian 


one economic fijnctlon such as agrarian practices, forest' 
•working, cattle pasturing, mining, quarrying etc. These 
settlen^nts are mainly foutKl in Baberu, Karwi and Haraini 






villsrjo area an«2 relatively long distance bsti^een tiic 
o%';c Hines • Tlie main characteristic of this jr^ttlement 
is its minute si.se. Even ho tees stand separate from 
each other. In broad sense, every thing a^lls isolation 
a»3 privacy • Such isolated living tends to separate the 
persons, psychologically as well as economically. The 
distribution of these settlements is mainly controlled 
by the rugged tepography and poor resources of livelilwod. 
These settlements are mainly confined in the soutl^rn part 
of the region. 


Place Names Associated with Rural Settleaents s 


The analysis of place names carries much iiifx>rtanc« 


the settlements varies from area to area according to , 
environmental conditions of the past and present. A 
knowledge of regional language l»lps in finding out the 
envixonu^ntal infsact on place names. Bbe origin of the ; 
nan^s and histogenesis of settlements can be ^prehen«ted 
by the diagnosis of prefix and stxffix?^ ckE place naii»s. 
Different place names' of the villages of the study region 
in the conte,xt of suffixss aM prefixes aad their 
association ani:' shown in ®aKle, ate .hfbadly class! 















J 


■ 
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b. cf Occurrences of some P3Defi3?es and^ Suf fibres in Place iJanes of Rural Settlements . 






Place naimrs associated with physical envlromwnt 
Place narms associated wltdi cultural envlrorwnent 


. There are nvitieroiis exanples of place names i4iich are 
directly associated with nat\jral features lihe forest. 


the basis of these physical elements classification of 
place naiTOs has been made and is disctissed below i 


ively cleared and after burning and cleaming o; 


There are village names lil® Richha, Richhara 
(Charlchari tahsil)# Baghelabarlj, Baghwara ^ (Iferwi tahsil) 
BagharMia, Gidhraj, Sfeorla tahsil.)/ Baghaila, 

singhpur ^Mau tahsil ^ that wild anima 

were found in tl» region*,' ' Til. ®it®;very 









Associated with Soils $ 


“Hie epithets such as Pahari^, Dih, Kbh (Suirts of the 
hills). Char ((^ss—lar^ having low relief), Daha (Water 
effected areas) are somewhere added as suffices of village 
names. The name of any village ending with 'Char* indicates 
that the vil lage has low land area suitable for pastures in 
its vicinity. Char Khar iya, Charu«a (CharKhari tahsil), 
Charehra (Mau) , Chamsauni (Kalpi) Char (Karwi) iiigiy be cited 
as exanples. The names of villages ending with ‘Pahari* 
or 'Pahar* indicate the situation of settlements near 


hillocks such as Phari Euzurg (Karwi), Pahari Bhitari 
(Matdaha Tahsil), Pahari Bir (Mauranipur) etc. Such way 
Nunar, Dewari (Karwi), Kataiya Khadar (Mau), Jamarahi 


Uparhar, Shantar Piorganon Dewar, Mohai Deowar, slpxira Dewara 


(iv) Place liames Associated with Water Bodies 


suffixes such as Tal, PoKhar, Dariya, Kund, Kuinya etc. In 
fact Rajpuaf- and Muslim rules constructed many tanks, ponds 
as their memory* Hence many settlements are named, after 
their memorial worl® such as, Talbehat CDalitpur)Bandha 
(Karwi), Bandheli (Rath), Bhilm pariya, ■ itonta Dariya 
(Barmirpur) etc* • 






too 


2* .F.l^ce Itemes A aaoclated with Cultiural Environing nt * 

Similar to physical features, the cultural features 
have also great ly^ influenced tte nomenclature of the rural 
settlements. Their explanation is made in the following 
heads s- 

Nanes Associated with Genetic Elements t 

There are n\merous place names based on population 
size, such as, those ending with Kalan, Khurd, Khas, Pur 
or Pura, Purwa. 

Kalan or Khurd both designate large and small villages 
respectively. In the sttsiy region, Kalan or Khtird villages 
may be noticed in a great rjfiijority. Khajuriha Ifeilan, 

Khajuriha Khurd, Ma’wai Kalan, Mami Khurd (Mau Tahsil) , 
Pachipur Kalan, Pachipxir Khiurd, Baroda Kalan, Baroda Khurd 
(Kbnch Tahsil), Jaisari Kalan, Jaisari Khurd (Oral Tahsil), 
Chandi Kalan, Sirsai Kalan (Maxadaha tahsil), Barrihauri Kalan 
(CharKhari tahsil) may be taken as exairples. 

The stiffix *Buzurg* also denotes the same meaning as 
'Kalan' or Khas. Most of tte large villages were founded 
dtaring 1400-1800 A 41. wten people thoxaght well to live in 
compact and. big villages dxae to fear of outer invasion 
and wild animals. Khyriya Buzurg#,- Barenda Buzurg (Charkhari), , 
Badokhar ' Buzxarg (Banda) , Bakta .Buzurg (Ifearwl) , Dataxrra ^ i;./::-,- ;■ ■ 








ii— 





Btizurg, Saraioli Buzxjrg (Handxptir) etc* are tbe exarf^les* 

The suffixes Purwa, Pura or Pur signify the size as 
well as age of villages. "Wie Ptira or Purwa denotes sinall 
size and the prigin in early period, whereas *Pur* signifies 
the large size and the origin in old period rati«r than 
Pxara or Purwa. The villages with suffixes of ‘Purwa* or 
•Pur* are ntraierous in the region. Sonepura, Haalrpura, 
Sultanpxir, Hanxmanptjra {Jalatm), Arjuipura, Alanpura, 
Charrpatptara, Dadpura, Gobardharrpura (Kbnch) are the cxairples 
of small villages wtereas Jtohammadptir, Rasulpur, Hamirptar 
(Jalatin) , lachmanpur, Saligpur, Mirzapur, Matipur (Karwi) , 
Lodhipur, Patehpur, Kesha^tir (Maxadaha) may be cited as 
larger villages in the region* 

The suffix ' Khera' suggests those villages which had 
been once destroyed aixi again inhabited. Such types of 
villages are Amarkhera (Moth), Kathkhera (Jhansi), Kana 
Khera (Banda), Kullu Kher (lialitpur), Barkhera and Barkheriya 
(Lalitpur) ^ etc. . 

The sxiffix ’Garh* indicates towares the artificial 
security tact ices in medieval period* The villages 
associated with 'Garh* are PacMieragarh, lahagarh (Moth), 
Ummargarh (Jalaun)# Garhwai, Gtsrha (Garautha), Gargighat, 
Garhi Kalan, Gar hi Khurd# Garhehapa (Ksarwi) etc. 




— u 


:pclated with Grant 


Various types of grants provided by the Chief 

rulers as well as zamindars in ancient times for their 
glorious' names. The villages >^lch are inhabited on the 
land provided as a grant are known by different s\xf fixes aj 
Maxifi, Nizamat, Inamat etc. Such types of villages are 
Hadha Maufi, Pahari Maufi, Dhawrahi Maufi (iterainl tahsil) 
Kharka Maufi (Maxaranipur) , Kharauli Maufi, Harharpur Maxifi 
(Naraini), Mainhai Maufi, chilla Maufi, Paikaxaca Maxifi, 


Panauti Maxifi, Bhujaxili Maxifi CKarwi), Tola Maufi (Maudaha) 


Swesa Maxifi (charkhari) etc 


(iii) Place Nan^s Associated with Comntunities » 


Son« villages have also been named after the name 
of foxinding communities or founder chiefs. A,b. Mukherjee 
remarked “These place names are an organic phenoir^na gra- 
dually involving and changing into new shapes acc»rding to 
the charging socio-econcinic environment of different periods 
of history . - . Charoarsena, Chamari, Koripura, Lodhipura 
(Jalaxin), Pandepur (]fonch) , Bahmapur, Mishirpur (Hamirpur), 
Kaharpur (Kbnch) and Sultanpura, Hirapura, Hasarpura, 
Hazipura and Mohainma<lpura (Jalaun) settlements may foe taken 
as exanples. ^ , 







of "tillages* During the Fost-^Di^xllia ■ 

■ncrlod settlements were named after the Gods* of Hindu as 
Maheshpur (ifench), Hantinantpnr^ Mesh^pnr, Gopalpura 
{Oulaun} , sitapur# Ran®yapur, Rarapnriya, Sltaptir, 
Lai^sbmanp-ur (Karwi) but when the muslims ruled over tte 
I'egion, they changed the names of villages. Tteir irripact 
may noticed clearly in the villages like MohaOTWdpura , 
Seldiptrr, Sultanpur, Ismailpura {Jalaun) etc# 


Nomenclature of some ville^s is based on local *® 3 d* '• 

or ’Goddess* in the region* Bhavanipur# Bhat-«.nipurwa, 

Gaura (Banda), Hanumanpur, Harlshankarpur (Jalaun), Garteshpur 
(Kbnch) maybe taken as e>aniples« 


(vi) Place Naros Associated wit h the Designation of 

/Marathas i 


The village naros associated with the suffixes Auli^ 
Aula, Aura, Ap;lia indicate the origin of villages in 18th 
centtiry when Marathas entered into the region. Bhujauli, 
itelwalia, Dilaura (Karwi) Sightauli, Ghillauli (Jalatm), 
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:.:rc also frequent in Whole part of the region* 'fhe suffix 
is noticed mostly in easte.t n part of the region 
ana thc‘ abundance of Deora, Dih Is in south-^est part of 
the region. ' ; ■ . ■ - 

mtAb SETTlEMtHTS * ■ ; ■ 

Origin and Evolution t 

^prehistoric and Ancient Periods $ 

In these times religioxis points gave birth to urban 
centres. Lord Ram can® to GhitraJcut Dharo via ‘Bhardwaj 
Ashram* (Allahabad city) and lived for some tiroes. The 
celebrated hill of Kalinjar fiixSs TOntion as the Ashram 
of 'Agastya Miinl* in Mahabharat. Later on, these tyr^es of 
centres became the nuclei of urban growth. After the 
Mahabharat times, no authentic information is available 
for a long time. Ahmad has rightly remarlteed, "What the 
character and distribution of towns was before the establi- 
shnent of the Kingdom of Magadh in the 7th century B .C • , 

•we ha'^re little or i» authentic Information^®. 

The region remained under Gupta dynasty from the 3rd 
to 5th centxary when region left the first urban vave. 

Gupta age heralded a new epoch in the history of BundelMiand. 

■ -i: 

The terrples of Deogarh ajre the most representative and 'wsll 

no ■ ■ I' „ “ 

known e>?arrples of mgat., style ♦ . It', was perhaps the 








the 9th centijry a fort v®s erected here by Pratiter Rajput 
and it became the headquarter of a province. Ifow it is 
merely a village. 


The Chandel period ’was the miles tone of city culture. 
Chandel Rajputs fotmded many towns, constructed many tenples 
forts and big tanks at several places. ' Later on, these 
constructions becare the nuclei of towns. Chandraverroa 
v?as the builder of three fonner cities of defence (Kalin jar) 
of religious (Khajuraho) and of civil (Malx>ba) in the 
beginning of 9th century. The fort of Khajuraho {^4iP.) is 
now in ruined conditions. It is still the largest awi 
finest collection of beautiful temples ■^ich have secured a 
paranount place in sc^llptural scene of India and abroad. 


which were built up in this region xujder tte Chandel a regime 
Fifth ruler of the Chandel dynasty, a Rajput King, Rohila 
(890-910 A ,) founded two towns whose ruins are found at 


He founded a town narod Rasken (near Badausa 


In Banda district) \r^ose present name is Rasin. It was a 
place of Sanskrit learning in those days and was called 
second 'Kashi'. The town was ctecorated with temples and 


tanks. The other town was Rohila Pfegar' near Mahoba in 



1 0(1 

..ov’n L'y liEcan '/arrr.an, a far-xuB Chwr’A.'.t;! rvlcr* LaT.ir'‘*t.ir 
town i'lad its ori'-in ir:|:he lith century by a Ibilchiiri liajput 
Hamlr Deva who built a fort here arKi devo loped it as a town* 

In this period, the evolution of urban settlements was 
directly attached with the seat of royal farnilies who had 
invited various types of traders, craftsmen and serving 
classes* Cultxaral institutions, water bodies and strategic 
sites were inportant attractive factors for the growth of 
urban settlements from the ancient to medieval periods^^*; 
The region has felt the real Impact of urban evolution in 
the Chancel period which ended in the first decade of the 
13 th century* 

(il) Medieval, Period t 

In the nredieval period, the region felt a new change 
which greatly influenced the mode of urban evolution* 
Defence and sectirity played a great part in shaping out the 
towns. 'This resulted in the strengthening of the pre- 
existing forts and the construction of new forts and new 
centres. Hindu temples, existing in the towns, were 
converted into roossiues. ‘The Muslin® tended to settle in 
separate Mohallas. That is wj^f tiie segration of the Hindus 
and Muslims Mohallas are the common characteristics in most 
of Indian cltles^^*. In the siting of towns, the political 
and religious factors which were effective in 'the ancient 
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'"icrioc continued in this period bIso* Some Muslim ©raperors 
like AMaar anc^ Sbershah developed trade facilities in tows, 
constructed 'sarain* and shelter places and the highwajs 
connecting them* Some handicrafts were also developed In 
the irsedieval period* Of these, the weaving aad.dyeii^ of 
cloths were important. All these cultural factors 
stimulated the process of urban evolution* In the 13th ; 
century 'Erich* was a town of great insportance ajm3 a 
centre of learning. It was devastated by tte Bui^elas towards 
the end of tte l7th century. Maudaha was founded in the 
Muslim period. It remained always a seat of local authority. 
Rath town was also developed during this period. Althoiigh 
its name has been derived from ’Rathor* a clan of Rajputs, 

• it was rebtiilt by Sharaf-nad-din about 1210 A.d. At that 
time it was narcd as 'Sharaf atbad* * Dtiring the Muslim 
period, AMsar reign was much favourable for the evolution 
of towns. Ahned has remarked, "The growth or revival of 
towns during AM>ar reign was probably at the maxiiman, never 
surpassed untill the establishment of the British rule^^. 
Rajapur became in important commercial centre in Banda . ■ 
district. Kalpi also rose to gre@.t ccmmrci.nl Importance 
during this period'. Ifhe remnants of iteilim tombs, Matoaras 
and other buildings tell u# glory*' • 
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evoli.’tion.Ranipur town was fomiaed in 1678 by Rani Hera 
uev<i, the %'iidow of Raja OrdAia# Ttie dhansi city which 
v;aK r«?rely a small -village called ‘Balwantnagar * till 1742, 
OV7S its origin 'to the fort constmeted by a Btrodela King, 
Dir Singh Deva of Orchha at l^pgra hill. Later on it was 
developed as a town b^arathas. Kami {a town of Banda 
district) GW’S its develoF«nent to tte Marathas first 
settled here and forced a large niacber of pet^le to set-tie 
here. The town 'Banda* -i^Aiich was a small village in the . 
Mughal period, was developed by Bundela Kii^ nait»d ‘Gtaman 
Singh'. The credit for development of Lalitpur and 
and Mauranipur also goes to the Bundela Kli^s. The -towns 
of Charkhari, Giarsarai and Samthar -wre the teadquarters 
of estates. Therefore, trade axKl coninerce de-ve loped under 
the super ivison of Royal dynasties and thus these towns 
gained tlie urban character* 


From the above discussion, it is clear that the 
considerable changes took 
Akbar's 
•period was 
towns, new 
small 
of 



Cii.i) I'.'ooern Period s 

'?he faci;ors affecting the development of towns in 
the iTiOdern period# have been considered into tvio heads 


The politiGal,ecK>noniic and social changes that were 
introd'uced in the region dnring the British period# 
unleashed the new forces of \axbani2ation . The establislront 
of encarrping groirnds and cantonntents as well as adminis- 
trative headquarters, the e3q>ansion of public utility 
services and transport network# opening of markets and 
the application of nnunicipal acts to the towns are the , 
responsibile factors for the unprecedented urban develcpnnent 


during the British period* Khrwi {Chitrakut Dham) attained 


more importance in the British period* Prldr to the 
constrtiction of metalled road that passes via Karwi and 
crosses the river Paisuni# a site for the encanplng ground 
was selected by the Britishers at crossing of the river 
and road* This_ stimulated the growth of Karwi town* biks- 
wise# many ix^portmit placets such as Jhanai Ba»da# Rath# 
Kamirpur# Moth# 'CMrgaon# RanJpur# »ipi etc*# situated 
on main routes#' were selected as encsHpliig grounds and tte' 


liiiilKil 





uanua rose enormously in importance isJhen it becattc 
the hcarlouarters of Bui»aelkhand CU«P*). under the British 
period. Oral tow which is now tlm third largest tow of 
the region, grew as a prominent place only due to its ■ 
administrative character* The period between IQ&l to 1872 
was most irrpartant for the tcsfwns* Most of the towns “weire 
declared as municipal board, town area and notified area 
according to their stattis in the region. With the decla- 
ration of settlements as municipal areas, tte Britishers 
paid great attention towards the extension of public utility 
services in the towns • 


Thus the advent of the British rule created a new 
environn^nt in the towas of region. Jhansi, Banda, Oral, 
balitpur, Mahoba, Xalpi, Kbnch and Maudaha that were cock-pit 
of battles in the ancient and mdieval periods, gained real 
tO'ban impetus in the British period. When India became 
free from the British rule, new development policies under 
five year plans were formulated for the preper developnent 
of the region with the result, urban settlements have 
experienced rapid growth* 


I 






c-’-'anr^ion. In miimford's words, tl® twentteth c»nt-urY 
tocnnolooy permitted the removal of limits^. With tho 
Ircreace of trade and coinaer^, new towns are emerging In 
the region. Manllcpur, Hansari (mar Jhansi), Knrara 
CFlamirptjr) , Matondh, Baberu, Oral (Banida) Ihiadigaon, Kotra 
(Jalatm) are the examples of it* , ■ 


'fhe establislw«i)t of academic institutions and 
hospitals have added a new area to the toms life Atarra, 

Banda, Chitraknt, Jtensi, Oral, Mahoba etc. Ribtx>n develop- 
ment along main transport routes in all the towns is noticeable 


urban developnient in th» ancient period* It^^totKihed the 
real horison of urbanisation in the ''British 'period,* Aft 
Independence, the govermsent is trying , to develop the 












‘cx o£ to^TOs during the period 1901-1971 but in I9bl 
the r);,jii}iGr increased enomiouslv (table 


Number of Towns 


itrict gained the urban status in 1921. With 
the'miitoer of towns, rose to. 31 in 1921 from 
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I'Ai, t'hereiore, -che nurober of towm fell to 28 in this 
uoi'.rmr. yeax * In 1951, many large villages of tirban 
charact€?r eit^rged as towns* Rulpahar in Hamirpur district 
aftonnrcci a-jadn in the status of a town* Four to%?ns Ramnure 
Tjmri, Jarjamanpur and Kadaiara in Jalaun district, Irich 
and Fiabina cantonment in Ji»nsi district emerged as towns: 
in 1951, therefore, the nuntoer of towns rose to 35 in 1»1 
from 28 in 1941* The census of 1961 presented a new 
definition of urban areas i»4iich was rather strict than 
that of previous census* Consequently many settlements 
classified as urban in 19S1, coutld not stand in the same 


Irich, Talbehat, Baruasagar, Mahroni and Moth 'in Jhansi 
district, Maudaha, Staroerpur and Kulpahar in Hamirpur 
district could not^tand as towns, with the result, the 


nuiriber of towns decreased to 20 in 1961 from 35 in 1^1 


1971 


numljer of to'^ms rose to 24 in 1971 from 20 in 1961 


1981 many large villages of utban character ©toerged as 
towns* ijadigaon and iSdtra in Jalaun distxict|,; Pali in 
Lalitpur district# Kurara* Sarila* Ocisana*' 'Kbarela, Kabrai: 


: 



rose to 49 in 1S81 frtm 24 in 1971 


Variation in .size --class of' all "thB settleivfnts^ 
classified as urban between 190i*-i981 reveals tte fl'uctu* 
ations in ntmiber of towns of different si^*^class in tJie 
region (Table 3 #5). 









first four mmuB year 

<ina. three in last census year, 'The number of class III 
towns increased only recently to 6 in 1961, 7 in 1971 
and 1.0 in 1981 from 1 in 1901* In the number of class 
V tov/ns fluctuation may be observed* The nimber of these 
towns increased to 22 in 1981 from 10 in 1901. 


j iuiudinea one in 


and III towns respectively in 1901* Seven towns Rath 
Mahoba, Charldiari, Kbnch , Kalpi, Mauraniour and Lai it 


Moth 


1901 



lie 


of the region in the category of Class V* The nurotoer of 
towns in 1911 %-?as one in class II and III, six in class vi, 
eleven in class V and ten in class .VI. The situation of 
class II and III towns remained the same in 1921 and 1931- 
Atarra arxl Iferaini emerged as towns of class VI, resulting 
an increase of tv?o in the total ntaiiber of class VI towns. 


Rath changed its statm of class IV in 1911 to V in 1921* 
Orai, Garhiapathah aM Char Khar i i»ted population increase 
and came to be included in class IV in 1931 to V in 1921. 
Ranipur and Talbehat stood as class VI towns. Two towns 
of class VI Jaitpur and Kulpahar were desclassified in 
1931. dhansi, with the inclusion of Garhiapathak, gained 
class I status in 1941. Karwi, Kalpi, asad Jalatin came to 
be included in class IV frcm class V category. Atarra, 

Ra japtir, Raniptir and Stroerpur changed their status to 
class V in 1941 from class VI in 1931* In 1951, Orai, 
Fonch and Lalitpur gained the status of class III from 


class IV, Rajaptar class VI from class V and ChSxgaon class 
V from class VI, raUpahar and Ranpura emerged as towns of 
class V,.l2m:i, Kadaura, Jagamarpur, Babina cantoonent and 
Irich emerged as towns of class VI. Thus there were 
thirteen towns .in class VI, ten in class V, seven in 
class IV, four in class III and one in class 1* The - 
now definition of towM^ in 1961 thought the change 
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j Variation in size*»class of existing towns 


Towns 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

■mi 

1S71 

1981 

Jhansi 

II ; 

II 

II 

II 

■I. ,'■■■■ 

,' i yy ;. 

X 

1 : : 

''I 

Banda 

III 

III 

III 

III 

III 

Ill' 

III ' 

II 

XI 

Oral 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

^iv ■ 

II: 

III; 

HI 

II 

Lalitpijr 

IV 

IV 

IV 

"IV 

IV'' 

mm » w ' 

III 

III 

II 

Mahoba 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

' IV 

IV . 

■ » W 

III 

III 

Kbnch 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV ' 

Ill 

III 

III 

III 

Mauranipixr IV 

IV . 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III 

III 

III 

Rath 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV: . 

IV . 

IV 

fly 

HI 

Kalpi 

IV 

IV' . 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III . 

III 

Jalaun 


V 

V 

V 

■ IV 

iv: 

IV 

IV 

111 

Chitrakut 

Dham V 

V 

V 

V 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III 

Atarra 

- 

VI 

VI 

VI 

v' : ' 

V 

- 

IV 

III 

Maudaha 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

- 

IV 

III 

HamiaTJujr V . 

V 

V 

;v ■ 

• V' ' 

V 

V 

IV 

III 

Charkhari IV ■ " 

V : 

V 

■ IV y 

IV '■ 

'■ IV 

IV 

IV 

IV , 

Sajathar 

V y 

y 

y;v: 

yv^^y 'y :^ 

V 

"' v . ' ■' 

y'v 

IV 

IV 

Siuneirpur VI 

vi ' y 

'VI yy 

VI' y'y 

:,Vy 

':V "• 


- 

IV 

Earuas- 

agar 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

■yy'^^' :: 



iv"'- 

E abina - 
Can%t 


mm 


'wm 


IV 

‘ IV 

IV 

•XV'’''- 








Giirrscirai 

¥I 

Ranipur 


r-ulpoliar 

V 

Chirgaon 

VI 

Khareia 

- 

Rajapur 

V 

Manil^pur 

Sarhat 

- 

Baberu 

- 

Kabrai 

mm 

Moth 

VI 

Tohdi 


Fatehptir 


Talbehat 

V 

Blsanda 

Buzxarg 


Ranpiira 

mm 

Madhogarh 

VI 

Pali 

- 

Mahroni 

VI 

Kurara 

m. 


Naraini 

~ - VI VI 


VI 

Matainidh 



, - 

l^datnrai 

m- '■ IP* , ■ . ^ -mm 'tfDif 



^ ;■ rG- f ' V: 


II® 








■ 





Gohand 


Nadigaon 


class V in 1961 • Six ■fcoxiflis of class V BamT<®sagar, Raraoura, 
Atarra, Maudaha, Sx®«rpnr ai^i Kulpahar and nine towis of 
class VI. Naraini, Uinri, Jagamanptir, Kadatira, Madhogarh, 
j.rich, Motli, Maliratmi and TalbeJiat wre excluded from tte. 
list of towns. tliere -mxm six towns in each class V 

and III, seven in class IV and om in class I in 1%1. 









Atarra, Manidaha and Hamirptjr class 


The region is regarded as a toac3t»?ard region of the 
State. Its degree of ’urbanisation is lowr than that of 
the developed districts of the State* lfh& degree of 
urbanisation in 1981 was 19*88^ in the .region. Various ^ 








Ur.'/an r-opxil... .lun ::..i 

T'opvJc -.-icn 


1971 


Urbanisation process follows a cyclic way and 
“exhibits a pattern in which the rate of change is slow at 
first then rises steeply as the early stages of indrsstria- 
lization are reached and tapers off gradually when the 
proportion of tarban begins to reach a sattarated point . 









. r. .i'.’".!. u.if‘3 . The population is dispersed anfi rural* I’hc 
proportion of urban population is less than 25%. -Bio ’workers 
of non-primary activities concentrate greatly in urban 
centres. ‘This stage has been called as accelerating stage, 
xno third stage called as terminal stage, reactes i»te 3 n the 
proportion of urban population is in estcess, of 60% or 7C%# 

The curve representing this stage is flattish. Stni some 
proportion of population remains rural to satisfy the mean 


The delineation of areas having varyir^ degrees of 
urbanisation ^11 tend to stow the, spatial iiiibalances in 





BUNDELKHANO REGlONvU.R 

GREE OF URBANISATION 
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bet-n graded on the basis of tteir degrees of urhanioation 
v?ll:h reference to the regional mean and the standard 
deviation in degre^f urbanisation. The standard deviation 
(SD) has been calculated. The regional mean ai»i standard 
deviation have been collectively used to ga-^e the 
intensity of urbanisation in the tahsils. The resultant 
figures are given in table ( 3 . 8 ). 


»8 t The: Measurement of tfrbanlsatlon in the 
Region {1981). 


Degree of Meastirement 

No .of 
Tahsils 

Intensity of 
urbanisation 

Below the regional Mean-17. 9^‘ 14 

Low 

17.96% “ 31.70% OMean + SDl) 

6 

Medium 

31.70% ~ 45.44% (Mean 4 - SD2) 

1 

High 

Above 45 *44 

1 

1 

Very high 


The table reveals tte diversity of urbanisation in 
the region, fourteen tahsils have the degree of \urbani- 
sation below the regional it^an of 17.96% ard fall into 
the category of low urbanisation. These tahsils are 
Rath (16. 46%), Moth (16.22%), Khlpi (16 .2»), Jalaun 


(13.84%), Kbnch (13.04%), Garautha (12.63%), Karwi 
(10.89%), I^aini CiO.32%), Maudaha (8.73%), Talfoehat ( 7 . 4 ' 9 % 

Mau (7.12%), Baberu ^.93^, ICiilpahar (5 .84%) and Mahrauni {3.5'0%). 



i2i 


or -Iwse tahsils lie on the central part of the r-gion. 
tnh.,iie exhll itea the meaium intensity of urhanioation. 

I'httt are Mahoba (29.00%). charhhari (28.20%), Lalit,.nr 
(IS.SRS), Kanranlpur (21.72%), Baala (21.70?t) ano Harolrpnr 
(2t.7®;) . Danda and lalitpur tahsils have class II tov.-ns 
ana each remaining tahsil has class III towns . only oral 
(36.77%) ana Jhansi (66.33%) tahsils have high and very 
high degree of urbanisation respectively. ; 

■ ■■■ } 
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CHAPTER IV 


population PRnvTTJj. 


F-jf=:.xo-ciui:urai face of the earth, 
consumer of goods, is main resonrc 
natijral resoturces are inactive^, 
distributional pattern, density, 
of population which effect the cul' 
esqjansion of cCulture of a region^ 
cultural landscape. Therefore the 
latJon attributes is necessary to t 
as 'well as Culttiral 1 j.i 


xH^jxemenrs of ‘hand-asoe' cxilture, found 

in the different parts of the region, represent that the 
region was soantly populated by primitive tribes in the 
ancient period. In the later vedlo period (800 B.C.), 
the Trans-Yamuna plain gravitated the people from 'Aryavart' 
vdienever they mbved south-eastward^. But even in thor-, 
days It was much ^arsely populated due to dense foresci-, 
mgged topography and unhealthy climate. So, the populkion 
remained stationary till the advent of Rajputs. Dnder the 
cliaiici©la 







on account of battles . Even In the British oeriod. It 
'ras the battle ground of Britishers and Hindu Rajas, 
therefore, the conditions for peopling were not favourab 
However, people Inhabited In the region In the prevailing 
conditions . It was the British period when population 
increased byf^nd large because of the Inp^ovesTjent in 
socio-economic conditions. 

In thefreglon the growth of population has been greatly 
influenced by physical as well as socio-economic conditions, 
harsh climate, arugged tc^graphy and epidemic diseases 
ricted the population growth at the beginning of 20th 
century, but now, the Increasing means of transport, 
nodical facilities and irrigation have reversed the trends. 
The first enumeration of population was done in 1865 and 
the next in 1872 ai:^! 1881. After that, the enumeration 
population is being done at an interval of lO years. The 
census of 19th century was Irregular, therefore. Author 
atteiipted to analyse the^ t^ of population change fron 
1901 (Table 4*i). Population increased to 54 
21.06 Lakh, registering an increase of 158.21 
during tim last period of 80 M. IP isa £M, irvr%.£S%^ 4 
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s of FopuLatlon Change in the Region 

(1901-81). 


Decadal Growth in ^rcentace 


Tahsils/ 

Region 

1901- 1911. 
11 21 

“ 1921- 
31 

1931- 

41 

1941- 

51 

1951- 

61 

1961- ' 
71 

1971- 

81 

Moth 

“1.13 “8.63 

10.39 

79.88 

2.87 

29.35 

21.08 

24 .82 

Garautha 

8.45 5,28 

11.21 

35.66 

-6.78 

23 .68 

27.22 

22.45 

Mainrani- 

pnr 

3.97 “6.56 

4.79 

7.18 

■ 3#49 

28 .64 

25.07 

27,12 

Jhansi 

14.84-10.17 

16-82 

13.59 

16*91 

29.50 

13.68 

38,46 

balitpur 10.25-13.14 

14,88 

12.23 

4.74 

18.48 

16.96 

-8.29 

Mahranni 

17.84-23.29 

20.36 

14.06 

-1.38 

19.10 

17.20 

8.97 

Hamirpur 

11.00 3.57 

4.88 

29.(36 

5.34 

19.92 

25-41 

26.30 

Rath 

**"2 1 3 ’*^8 « 7 2 

5 *48 

25.92 

3.77 

19.13 

21.39 

20.09 

Char- 








khari 

-3.15 -6.87 

18.10 

43.05 

-2.42-16.14 

30.92 

-42.74 

Maudaha 

3.88 -3.65 

41,92 

12.01 

4.21 

20.48 

25 .85 

13.71 

Mahoba 

2.60 37.54 

105.68-52.36 

5.12 

83.13 

19.85 

-16.05 

Jalaun 

1.13 0.48 

3.55 

20.92 

5 .58 

15.93 

17.12 

20.26 

Monch 

-0.45 1.77 

5«lS 

14.16 

6.35 

17.57 

24.79 

16.56 

Orai 

“1.01 11.95 

15.35 

8.86 

11.99 

37.68 

32.59 

27.04 

Kalpi 

“5t62 “4.55 

-1.17 

44.95 

8.49 

22.07 

21.90 

23*46 

Banda 

“0.85 “3.71-10.72 

14.81 

8.00 

20. 00 

25.81 

28 .62 

Baberu 

4.69-10.81 

-1.28 

17.61 

9*67; 

21.19 

24.13 

27,46 

Naraini 

7.02 -9.67-17.26 

17.31 

8.88 

24.07 

26,98 

32.51 

Karwi 

8.09 -1.50 

66 .43 

27.80 

2.54 

19.64 

20.16 

31.02 

Man 

5.14 -4.14 

4.35 

9*86 

3.22 

16.95 

21 .61 

31.47 

Region 

4.83 -5.35 

6.18 

13 .80 

5.53 

21.13. 

22.63 

... 26 m73 


N.B. Kulpahar and Talbelat have been csonstituted as new 

tahsils in 1981 . The peculation of these tahsils is not 
available for past decades* 
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Therefore the trend of population chan^ has been tri-.ced 
out in the following heads* 

(i) ‘j?he period of slow ^owth. 

(ii) The period of decline*. ; . 

(ill) The period of rapid growth* 

^ period of Slow Growth # 

The period between 1901 and 1911 was the period of 
slow growth of population in the region. In 1901, the 
population of the region was 21*06 Lakh "which increased to 
22*07 Lakh showing an increase of 4*83 percent. So far as 
spatial growth is concerned, the highest percentage of 
growth is recaorded by Mahratani tahsil (17.^) followd by 
Jhansi (14*8%), Hamirpur (11*0094) Lalitpur (10*25%), 

Garautha (8 •45%), Karwi (8*1%) and Naraini (7*02%) tahsils. 

In remaining tahsils, it was between 2 to 5 percent* The 
highest decrease of population was registered in Charkhari 
tahsil (3.15%) followed by Rath (2*13%)# Moth (1.13%), Oral 
(1*01%), Banda (0*85%) and Bbnch (0*45%) tahsi|.s. 

The first fcub year of the decade were a period of 
returning prosperity* Thm unfawurable ^conditions of nonsoon;,,;.': 
witnessed the bad harwsts of 19C6-1906* Seyere famine of " 
1907-1 9CB, wide spread nialarla,' cholera and 'small pox in 
later 'half of decade'., reanltwd: lower -birth rate-* ■ 

Howeyer the birth rate^ 'C&*SQ%l-:'e360eeded' the death rate. 
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During 1911-21, the population of the region declined 
to 20#87 Lakh from 22 •07 Lakh recx>rding the decrease of 
5*35 percent which was hlgl»r than that of the State (3*8%} • 
Generally^ all the tahsils of tlie region stiffered human 
-loss* The amount of loss was however not unifoarm 
throughout the region* The higtest was ix>te<i in Mahrauni 
tahsil C23*3%) follovred by Lalitpur (13*14%), Oral (11*95%), 
Baberu (10.81%), Jhansl (10.17%), Naraini (9.67%) and Rath 
(8.72%) Tahsils* In remaining tahsils, it was below 9 %» 
Kalpi, Maudaha, Mau, Banda and Hamirpur tahsils recorded the 
decrease between 3 to 5 percent. Jalaun (0.48%) and Konch 
(1*77%) tahsils registered tte minimxann human loss. Conse- 
quences of the prevailing plagte, c^lera and Fever were 
the main causes to this decrease in the region at the 
beginning of the decade, Tl^ last four years of tte decade 
were xmhealthy years among -which the years off 1918 and 1919 
were the worst. Consequentlv, tt^ reaion suffered heaw 


human loss 


decade “to diseases to which all other , influences were 






males and females sn 
resulting a decrease 


•31 was a transitional phase in which 


0 , 4.0 {>ercenx; was noticed in the region. The 
increase was slightly higher than that of the State (6.67%). 
The highest increase was recorded by Mahoba tahsil (105ir68%) 
followed by Karwi (64*4394), Maudaha (41,9294), Mahraxini 
(20.36%), CharMiari (18*10%), Naraini (17*26%), Jhansi (16*8^) 
Orai (15.35%), Garautha (ii,21%) Banda a 0.72%) and Moth 
(l0*3^) tahsils, while in the rdinainii^ tahsils, it was 
not no re than 6 percent. The lowest increase was recorded 
by Jalaun (3*55%) tahsil. Exception was noted in I©.lpi 
tahsil where population decreased by 0*65 percent. Decline 
In death rate, absence of eoidemle dp».cif»a< 5 «as ani^ i-oT a 


general standard of public health® 
of population growth during this decade 


During the next decade (l931-4i), rapid growth of 
population was observed in the region* It rose to 27*36 
LaWi from 24 * 04 Lalch registering an increase of 13*80% which: 
was much higher than that of the state (13*S7%) . Increasin. 






trend of population was recorded by all the tateils# The . „ 

highest increase was obarerired in Moth tahsil (79-8^/S} while 
in other tahsils li)se Kaloi, Garautha* Rath anri. Bahe,m It ^ 


D-uring the decade of 1941-51, the popxilation of the 
region increased to 28*88 Xakh from 27.36 Lakh amounting an 
increase of 5.53 percent which was considerably less than 
that of the State (14 .S^). The highest increase weis asted 
in Jhansi tahsil (16.8%), followed Orai (11.99%), Babena 
(9.6'7%), Kfaraini (8.88%), Kalpi (8.5%) and Banda (8.0%) 
tahsils. Hamirpiir, Mardaha, Rath, dalaun aiwl iforKt* tahsils 


interesting to note that the slow moveittent of popailation 
coincided with great political disturbances and nat-ural 


disasters. In the second world wax 


increase; of population*. Moreover, epidemics and floods'also 
shortened the ntrrtoer of people year by year. Plague (1946), 
Flood (1948) and the ^icfemic Cholera (l^O) were the 
main causes that cx>ntrolled the pop\slation change in this 



At the beginning of the decade 1951-61, the total 
population of this region was 28*88 Laldi and at the end, 
it rose 34*98 Lakh with an increase of 21.13% which 
higher than that of the State* All the tahsils of the 
region registered an accelerated growthl^pulation durii^ 
this decade. The highest growth (83.13%) was in Kahoba 
tahsils it was 37.68% in Oral,, 29*50% in Jhansi, 29*35% 
in Moth, 24*07% in Karaini, 23*68% in Garautha and 22.07% 
in Kalpi* Banda, Baberu, Maudaha ar^ Mahrauni tahsils 
recorded increase between 20—23 percent, whereas Karwi, Mau 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, Rath and Lalitpur tahsils between 14-20 
percent, it was interesting feature thatjthe growth of 
population was sufficiently higter in t^jland of Bundelkhand 
than that in the lowland. Tte factors, responsible for 
this rapid growth, were more availability of land under 
cultivation, better provision of medical facilities, 
education, transport, communication and security facilities 


Dtiring the decade of 1961-71, the poptalation of the 
region increased from 34.^ Lalch to 42*90 Lakh showing 
an increase of 22.63% which was higher than that of the 
State (19.78%)* During this decade, the death rate was 
less than birth rate, with the result, the population of the 
region increased rapidly# The highest increase'- was in Oral ' 


Moth 




{25*65%), MauraniptiX C25.07?6), Hamixpur ( 25 * 41 %) , Kbnch : ^ 
(24.7^j) and Eaberu (24»13%), tahsils* In remaining 
tabs 11s of the region, it was observed between 13 to 20 
percent, -Phe increase was due to the self sijfficiency 
of food and better nodical and transjxsrt facilities found 
in this region. ' ■ ' 

In the decade of 1971-81, a big rise of population was 
observed registering an increase of 26 .73 percent \diiOh 
was not only higher than that of the State (25*4%) but , ■ 
also than that of the country (25*00%)* In CharKhari (42.74%), 
Mahoba (16,05%) and Lalitpur (8,29%) tahsils the population 
decreased due to the r^wly created tahsils of Talbehat and 
Rulpahar in Lalitpur and HaitiirpuT districts respectively* 

Except Maisiaha (13.71%) and Mahrauni (8.97%) tahsils, ■ 
all the tahsils of the region registered increase between .■ ^ 

20 to 32 percent. 'Rapid growth in tte region was the result 
of better economic deiielopiaents and greater control of 
epidemics, floods ar*! droughts. v • 

On the basle of foreepi*^ discussloia, it may be as.serted 
that with' thft' festablislipent of ,tte british rule and the 
restoration of a !»asure® of internal' p^ace in the sense , 'v: 
of averted »rs awi the totting up of » siceleton of health 
and nodical, services,' the popuiafel4»aa, began tp'' 'grow' slowly ■ 
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^jcii'riers for better economic developmeri't. ^*fforts shotdd, 
tberexore, be m^de to restrict this menacing growth trend by 
propagating family planning measirces and bringing down the 
birth rate. 


PISTRlmTIOK OF POPgiATION t 

The popxilatlon distribution in any region is closely 
related to its physical, econc®iic and social environnents. 
Oneof tl» irost inportant task of Geograpters is to eaqplain 
tte spatial variation in population cxjncentratlon in tern® 
of the above factors* In the study region, the inf licence 
of surface configuration, climatic characteristics, land 
resottrces, transpoirtational facilities is noticeable in the ■ 
distribution of population* Ihe greatest concentration 
of population ba the norttern plain, prorKJtanced sparsity 
on the southern riplar^ and moderate concentration in riverine 
belt of Yamuna and the transitional belt between the upland 
and lowland are the paost striking t features of population 
distribution in the region Ctig*'4*2). Thus, the spatial 
distribution of population imy be categorised into thiree 
main parts given below *- 

(i) Areas of High Concentration s ■ T : 


Jalaun,; Handrpur^ and Banda plains, aauthern aixl 
■ • 
central Betwa PahtijJ.v tract and aortltem Betwai-iJhasan tract 

fall ui^eb thJU "catego^f.^^ -iTlws afeas of, fertile alluviallb 

soils are intensively etsltivated 3»ai»ly ,fof wteat*;,' 
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pulses and oilseeds.. The southern and central Be-tm-PahuJ 
tract is the most urbanised area of tl» region, of wl-jich 
>3 bans i is the centre. The inner parts of this tract are 
iiiore densely populated than the outer parts due to relatively 
greater fertility of soils and better sources of lrr.igation, 
ihe northern Betwa-Dhasan tract, found in western part, of 
the region, has dense population due to favourable conditions 
for growing pxilses, oil seeds and other food crops. Here 
Mauranipur has developed as the roost inportant grain i»rtet 
of BundelMiand. Tte central Dhasan tract in Hamirpur and 
Banda plains extending east to west, are also well cultivated 
and tbicldy populated, 

Banda, Chitrakutdham^ Atarra and Rajapur tovms in 
Banda plain. Rath, CharMiari and Maudaha towns in the Hamirpur 
plain. Oral, Khlpi, Konch and Jalatm towns in the Jalaun 
plain, Smthar Chirgaon towns in the Pahuja-Betwa tract 
central and south, Raniptjr and Matiranipur towns in the noxiii 
of the Dhasan^Betwa tract south determine significantly 
the concentration, of urban population in the alx>ve areas, 

of Moderate Concentration t ■ , ■ 

The Sindh-Pahuj tract south, the BetwaHDhasan tract' 
south and -north and the Ohasan-Ken tract 'north and south 
fall under 'this category,. liess fertile red and ^llow, 


Parua, Mar and _RanJcer soils are found in theie rolling imt\are 




Blit thcfse soils are not so mich fertile as allxiTial 

Goils of BundelJdiand plain. Moreover, these areas have* 
relatively even distribution of population, Mahoba and 
llamirpui. are the imln towns aitxaated in areas of raaderate 
population concentration. 


Aue sourn western and extireme south eastern sectors 
of the Vrndli^an hills and plateaus are ±ncl\:uaed into this 
groti). These areas are dharaoterised by rugged tqpography, 
forested lar^ and scarcity of culturable laisd. Therefore, 
population is mainly confined along the roads and cultivated 
small stsmmit plains, Tte hUl tops and upper surface of 
the plateaus are, more or less, uninhabited because these 
areas are cxjvered either by <fense forests or uii>roductive 
roc3c terrain, Talbehat, Babina contoMaent, halitp^ur in hbe ' 
south west and Mani]g)tir in the east axe the main towns of 
these areas • ■ ^ 


DEMSITy OF POPTJIATIOM 


To understand the actual pressure of population on 'the' 
land resoticms^ necessiates to study the ^atial distribution 
of population density because general distribution of 
population. does not provi(te clear picutare of human pressure 
on lat^. Here four types' of, densities m Aritlimetic density. 



1 -na-c xne region has an average arithiaetlc density of 18l,83 
2 

persons per Mm \dilch is much lowsr than that of the State 
(377) as well as country (216 )• The main causes of the low 
density in the region are its uneven topography, backward 
agriculture, slow pace- of luobanisation and very low indxis- 
trialisation* 


The arithmetic density of the region varies spatially 
from 115,36 persons/Km^ (in Charkhari tahsil) to 315,17 
persons/ite ■ (in Jhansi tahsil). The region may be oonvenien 





^*2 » Different Types of .Densities in the Region {1981 


Tahsils/ 

Region 


(Persons per Sq.Wn.) 


Arithmetic Physiological Agricul- Mutritio* 
Density Density tirral nal 

Density Density 


230.11 

174.88 

283 .28 

1043.68 

260.89 
282.39 
242.70 
252.04 
228.35 
295.00 
149.59 

196.11 
266.65 
311*78 
247.43 
286.53 

228.68 


Moth 
Garautha 
Maxaraniptrc 
Jhansi 
Talbehat • 
Lalitpxir 
Mahratini 
Hamirpur 
Rath 
Kulpahar 
Charhhari 
MaiMaha 
Mahoba 
Jalatin 
Konch 
Orai 
Kalpi 
Banda 
Baberu 
Karaini 


178.36 
130-95 

210.50 
315.17 

115.50 
117.73 
136 .85 

198.34 
167-94 
186.55 

115 .34 

161.51 
183.61 

259.36 
211.26 
199.93 
171.67 


192-63 

152-83 

221.76 
351 . 27 
241-34 

207.31 
234.21 
199.80 

190.77 
277.79 

107.31 
178.99 

189.31 
268.63 
202.74 
181.17 


240.71 
178 .80 
310.06 
1148.06 

338.32 
299.37 

286.29 

268.29 
245.27 

358.68 

160.68 
211.84 
295.61 
346 
261. 
213-72 











• more inaustrialised and urranised part of 

ths study area due to the intensively spread of roads and 
rail^rays which have fed raw materials to the regional 

Incustries. Very high density in Jalaun tahsil (255 persons 

. 2 " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

per Km ) is due to fertile agricultural land and the 

existence of Jalann town and other significant service 
centres as Ranpur Jagir (6351 persons), Urari (5459 persons) 
and Madhogarh (5133 persons). 


Six tahsils fall under this category# These are 
Iferainl (232.87), Baberu (224.0), Banda (223), Konch (211), 
MauranJpur (210.00) and Oral (200) . All the factors such 
as relief, availability of good and fertile land, irrigational 
facilities, means of transtjort and ’Droxlmitv of nTtiar* r'^aotr^** 


I 





density in the region* fhese areas are characterised by 
inaccessible hilly and intensively forested land. Hence 
these areas have not much support ir^ capacity to the people 


It is the ratio tetween total population and total 
cultivated area and is escpressed in terms of number of 
persons per of cultivated land. Therefore it focusCI^es 
the pressure* of population on the cultivated area. By stach 
density^ one can leam better manland relationship. Therefore 
study of sudh a density is of special significance for 
regions which are primarily agrictiltural . 






variation is apparent with a variation in poptilation anti 
cultivated area (Pin. 4,3C). 


Jhansi tahsil acccmnts higtest density {1043*68 persons/ 

2 

Km of cultivated land) followed by Jalaun (311*78) » Ktilpahar 
(295 * 00), Karwi (289*32), Orai (286*53)# KauranipuT (283*28), 
Lalitpur (282.39), Man (279.73)# Banda (276.48) and Matoba 
(266,65) tahsils. In the aforesaid tahsils, tte pressure 
of population on the cultivated land Is very high* This 
shows that if the agriculttire is not well irrigated and 
mechanised, the general corditions of the people will toe 


The tahsils liloe Talbehat, Hamiiipur, itonch, Naraini',, 
Mahrauni, Moth, Kalpi, Rath, Batoeru, Maudaha and Garautha 
have the physiological density between 175 to 260 persons* 

It shows a moderate pressure of the poptjlation on the 
cultivated land, if the agricult^are of these tahsils becomes 
advanced, the people may be more prosperous* 



Table 4*2 shoyrs that tte highest agricultureJL densltv 
{351*27} is recorded in 'Jhansi tahsil which Is higher than 
that of the region C212i.59)* S|>atial variation in agrlculttaral 
density is obviously noticeable in the region (Fig- 4.3B)* 


Nutritional density is a micro-finws shape of physiolo- 
gical density. It is the ratio betwen total population and 
total food cropped area. Therefore, it will be a true 
meas\ire of relation between man and land in the region. 


The nutritional density of the st\:«ay region has been 
calculated and given in table (4,2), The results are showing 
great variation in nutritional density of the region (Fig,' 

4,33)* Nutritional density of tte region is 282 persons 

2 ■ ' 

per Kstt of cropped area. Among the tahsils, JhaMi tahsil 
records the highest density of 1148,06 persons followed 
by Kulpahar {358,68), Jalaun (346,57), Oral (317.72)# 
Maiiranlpur (310,CB) and K&rwi (303,30) tahsils. In the 
remaining tahsils, it ranges between 160 to 300 persons 





poptalation will rise osntimjotisly according to previous 
trends in these tahsilst an over-pressure on the food cropped 
area must be expected and it -id.!! caiase the food pro 1:^1 era in 
the area* - v 


POPULATION STRUCTURE s 


The region is predominantly agricultural* The proportion 
of rural population to total population Is, therefore, very 
high everysdiere (Pig. 4 *4). {Table 4*3) reveals that the , 
region has 80*90 percent rtrral jK>pulation aod 19*10 percent, 
torban population* It is interesting to note that only-'Ihanil . 
tahsil of the region registered 33*67% of total population 
as rural. The highest percental^ of rural population has 
been rec»rded by tahsil Baberu (98*30) followed by Mahraunl / 
(96.50%), Ktolpahar (94.16%), Mau (92*88%), Talbehat {92*15%) 
and Maudaha (91*27%)* Other tahsils have rrore than three fourth 
of the total population as rural population. In fact the 
region has recently felt the impact of urban ciilture in the 
modem sensd. Rugged surface covered with wide spread 
forests, infertile,, soils, poor means of transportation, lack 
of/iMtistrialisation and other several factors prevented 'i; , , 

i^rban evolution in the regJm* However in the prevailing , 
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region as is the case with different parts of 


discussion made in foregoing lii»s reveals tlmt 
the tahsils of Jhansi and Jalaxin districts are more urbanised 
than other tahsils of Haamirptir, Banda and Lalitpur districts* 
It is onlj owing to tte presence of big tovms and availa- 
bility of relatively better transport facilities tliere* 


Sex-ratio is one of the Ixnportant biological aspects 
of population cotposition. Many socio-ec»nomic problems 
of a society are closely related to tte balance or disparity 
between male and female* Moreover, it decides the socio- 
economic development of an area and tterefore useful tool 
for regional analysis of population characteristics • 

With this view, the sex-ratio is discussed here as the 


per 1000 males 


According to census of 1981, the sex ratio of the 
region is 858 (Ifeble 4.4) which is lower than that of 
the State ■ , . ’ 


f 'i > > ■ 
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Itoth 


Ksahoba 


Oral 


Cliarlchari 


It is eviaenfc from tbe teible that post of tte tateils 
of the region have high sex-ratio in corrparison to the 
region* high sex-ratio is fotyrKi in Karvi C879) follow^ 
h]f Mainranlptir’ ©75 )» Man ©73)|f Jhansi C871)# Baneni (857) 
CharMiari (864)# Marini ©6l)# KJuipahar (861 )f hoth (861 )# 
tlahoba (860) Rath ©60) talmUs* In tte remaining ^ 
tahsila. it is toelw S60* nm l&mBt sex-ratio, is notice6;';; 





hot climate, chi Id -marriage consequently early !TOtherhooci 
lack of education particularly in females, insufficient 
nutrition ana medical facilities, Malpractice, 
biarden as >jell as conservative look of Hindu society. 


The deficiency of females is a social hazard to tte 
region. Indeed, it creates a variety of criaes and social 
disorder. Therefore due attention should be paid towards 
females, especially in early ages to have balanced 
population. It is a good sign that the traditional 
attitudes and agelong conditions are changing remarkably 
in present days and the need for social equality of male** , 
female is increasingly felt. It can be e^epected that in 
the coming years the situation will change greatly and 
with the spread of education, medical facilities and 
family planning etc an achievement of near sex-balance is 
likely to be met. Such a balance is welcome in any society 
for the healthy life for both male and female communities 



Trichotomy of main sorters, marginal workers and 
non-v7orkers has been adopted In tte 1981 c«nsus* ilia 
person who works physically or mentally in activity, is 
called Worker# Work involves r»t only acttiaX work but 
also effective supervision and direction of work also* 

The concentration of working force in an area is character- 
ised by soclo-economiG and demographic factors'^ • A large 
working force results in high production and consequent 
economic betterment# Tha pre^rtion of working population 
to total population is however very lo^? in the region 


The table 4 #5 represents that only 30# 73 percent of 
total population is working population v^ich Is slightly 
greater than that of the State (29*22%)* Tte highest 
proportion of working populatjboa to total population is 
marked in Mau Tahsil (40 #13%) follo>red by Karwi (3S.62%), 

Naraini (33.66%), Baberu (32.84%), Rath (32-66%), Kulpahar, 

, , , 

(32.15%),. Charkhari (31.56%) and Lalitpiir (31.41%) tahsils. 
In ranaining tahsils, it is reaordei between 27 to 31 :■ ' 

percent. liow pjcoportion of total workers to total popu- 

of* ' ? 

lation in the region is due t& the lackf^industrialisation 


both constitute 



■■■ 


— 




^: .v.u a 
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I Main ^-forlcers in the Region (1981 ) 


Percentage of 

Woricers to Male wor' 

total to total 

population 'wor'kers 


Garautha 

Matiranipxir 

Jhansi 

Talbehat 

Lalitptjr 

Mahratmi 

Hamirp-ur 

Rath 

Kulpahar 

Charkhari 

MaMaha 

Mahoba 

<T alaiiii 

Konch 

Oral 

Kalpi : ^ 



Garautha 


except Mau 


The proportion of female workers to total workers 


is very low {11.9^) in the region. The highest proportion 
of ferrele inkers is noticed in Mau (27.1^0 followed by 
Karwi (20.00%), Karaini (17*0^) Rath (16.58%), Baberu 
(16*56%) and Mahoba (15*54%) tahsils. In otter tahsils 
of the region, it varies from 4.01% (Jalaun) to 13*63% 
(Charkhari) « 


'.Concludingly, it can be remarked that the higher 
proportion of male wrkers Is dr^ to the fact that the 
earning of bread, even today, is primarily the responsi- 
bility of males* Moreover, illiteracy in women, rig'id 
attitudes of the society towards female employment, 
old religio\ 2 s norms atei tte low nentality of females 
about seeking the job opportunities are tte ' responsible 
factors for thep.ow participation of females in work* To 
reveil' the' economic characteristics of Working force,_^th 
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follo’dng lines s 


■f'k nuge proportion of the total vorlccj'r. is engaged 
in agricnltnral activities (Fig. 4.6A &B). The rapid 
gro’i’Tth of TK3p'ula:;lon as well as lack of employment 
opportxtnities are tte reaponsilile factors for higher 
concentration of workers in agricultural occx 5 >ation^^ . 
Agricultural workers' include the cultivators and 
agricul'feural labourers who are directly associated with 
agriculture* Out of total workers, 57 * 26 % are cultivators 
and 21 #18% are agricultural lajaourers in the region 
(TaMe 4*6). ^ .y 


The highest proportion of the cultivators to total 
workers is recorded by Mahrauhi tahsil (79.7 OjC) followed 
by Talbehat (73.24?0# Moth (67.56%), Garautha (65.71%) 
Kau’ (64 i9&;C) / Jalaun {63.73?{.), Baberu (63.05%), Karaini 
(62.25%) and Kart-fi (61.83%) tahsils. In the regaining 
tahsils of the region, it is between 28 to'6l%. The 
lower proportion is recorded by Jhansi tahsil. But the 

Maudaha (,30*55%) tahsil followed by Baberu (29 •41%), 
Path thhoba (2S.12r'), Charkhari (27.76%.), 

Kulpahar {21 * 09 : 0 , Banda (26.93%), Hamirpur (25.59^4) 
and Niaraini (25.5^0 tahsils* It is recorded below 25% 
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4*6 t Occupational Structure of Population in tte 
Region (1981) 


Moth 

Garautha 

Matiranipur 

Jhansi 

Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

Mahraxini 

Hamirpxir 

Rath 

Kulpahar 

CharMiari 

Maud aha 

Mahoba 

Jalaim 

Kbnch 

Orai 

Kalpi 

Banda 

Baberu 

Naraini 

Karwl 

Mau 



It is to note that 92.(»% of the total cultivators 
are males and 7.95% are females in the region. Ihile 
out of the total agricultural lahotirers 74.00% and 26.0C»^ 
are males and fenales respectively. Low participation 
of females in agricultural occ\ipation is due to the various 
social constraints and more pressing need cf females 
at heme. 


economy^ tinskilled laicur, low capruai am prooamy one 
backwardness of the region since beginning are the 
responsible factors for low participation of the workers 
in manufacturing^, but durir^ the^ last, decade, government 
has paid imich attention to develop the backward areas 
industrially,^ ^ich; will surely bring .an acceleration:,.^ 
in indmtrial sector. 
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Other wsr'kera 


As nice ii^tistrial worloers# the proport ioB of other 
workers to total ■workers is also low in the region 
(Fig. 4,6 d). Otit of total workers, 17.97% are engaged 
in other acti-vlties in the region. There are mainly 
seven tahsils s Jhansi, Oral, halitpnr, Hamlrpijr, Mahoba, 
Banda and Konch showing higher percentage of other 
workers as 60.29, 30.63, 24.62, 20.88, 19.57, 19.48 and 
17.93 respectively than regional average. In the 
remaining tahsils, it is fo*und with moderate variation 
betwen 8 to 16 percent. The lowest percentage is 
recoorded hy Baberti (5 .1:^) tahsll. . . 


Age-stmcture is one of the most iiiportant aspects 
of pop\ilation characteristics* It affects not only the 
population growth but also the socio-economic activities 
of a region^^. The age-structure of population is 
basically determined by fertility, nKortality and mobility 
■which are closely associa'ted ■with eadh other. Moreover, 
nattiral calamities, war, and population policies are 
also responsible factojcs which affect it. Therefore, ^ 
the ' discussion of '■ ag®-«tru.ct'ure of |K>pulation is, 
necessary' tp the.othsf attributes associated 

with''populatiop^!'.;,-^';diacusslr>^ based on census ^71 
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(i) 0-19 (young) 

(ii; 20-39 e^dult) 

(iii) 40-59 l^aturod) 


Table 4.7 shows 


Male % 


lOL.OO 

KSliSlill 


II _ __ _ ; 



-■‘able 4.7 {contd.) 


population 50*82!4 is ysnng population in the region. The 
percentage of ^ung pop\ilatj43n to total poptxLation is 
51-7^ in Banda district (Males 27*37%# Females 24.42%)# 
51.27% in Jalaim district (Males 28.06%, Females 23.21%) 







of adult population to total poptilation is 27*29 in 
the region #iich is lov®r than that of the State 
(27.35%), Banda district has recorded highest percentage 
of acult population (27.42%) of 14. 3 arc males 

and 13.1^ females while in Jalaun^ it is 27.295* (14.040 
males and 13.25% females), in Jhansl 21*19% (14.24% 
males and 12.95% females) and in Hamlrpur 26.42% (13.48% 
males and 12,94% females). 


Obviously, it may be said that the highest and the 
lowest percentage of adult population are found in Banda 
and Hamirpur districts respectively. It is also 
significant to point tere that only Banda district has 
high percentage of young people In conparison to the 
State 27.35%, 


Age-groii> of third category i.e. matured population 
consists of 16.2C% of total population {8.84% males and 
7.36% Females) in the region, which is slightly lower than 
that of the State (l6.C6%). In Hamirpur district the 
percentage of matured popxalation is 16.74% (8.99% males 
and 1 mlS% Females) which is the highest in the region. 
^-Jhile in Jhansi district, it is 16.06% (8.56% Males 


in Gorreparisior! to tte State. 

The category of old popialatioii consists of 5.68?i 
(3.0t% Males and 2.68r, Females) of total population In tte 
region. The figure is lower than that of the State 
(6 •76%) . In Hamirpur district the percentage of old 
population to total population is 6.05 Males ar^ ^ ' 

2*8^ Females). Jhansi district records 5.62% of total 
popxflation in this category, of %Aiich 2.77% are Males 
and 2.75% Females. While in Jalaxm district it is 5.4'^ 
of total population (2»90^ Males and 2.57% Females). 

Banda district records 5.1!^ of old population conprising 
of 3.08% Males and 2.11% Females. It is significant to 
point here that all the districts of the region have low 
percentage of ixspulation in this age groT:f) in conparlsion 
to the State. 

Religious Structure s ■ ■ 


Religion is another iirportant characteristics of 





total :x3Ptilatij3n 
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It is evident from the talUe that the reaion is 
dominated by the Hindus as the percentage of Hindus to 
total population is 93»60 \#iich is higher than the 
f igure of State {83*76%) • Out of 20 tahails of the region# 
there are six tahsilsj Koth# Garautha, muranlpur, hahrauni# 
Karwi and Mau where 95 to 97 percent of total population 
are Hindus* In ten tahails of the region, Hindus are 
between 90 and 95 percent of total population. The remaining 
tahsils have Hindus bet%re5en 85 to 90 percent. 

Above discussion leads to conclude tlmt all tahsils 
of tte region are Hindu dominated. It is due to the 
occt:ipanGe of Hindu Kings (Rajputs and Chandelas) in the 
region from the very beginning. 

M\asllms stand next to Hindus in the region. They 
form 6.20 percent of total population which is lower than 
that of the State (15.50%) . The highest percentage of 
Muslims is noted in Oral tahsil (11.4%) followed by Jhansl 
and Kalpi each (l0.1%), Maidaha (9.7%), Banda (9.8%), 
Garautha (8.5%) aixl lfc>nch (7.1%) Tahsils. .NSuraini, Mahoba, 
Charlthari, Rath, and Jalaxjn tahsils have recorded Muslims 
pop\xlation between 5 to 1% and the renmining tahsils below 
5 percent. The main causes responslHe for ^the low share 


of Muslim population a» that the musllm rulers could not 




would have migrated to the ar^as inhabited 1 
of their o\m religion, caste ar^ profession 


Buddhists in Jalaun are much in nuntor 


Literacy is one of the p3St liJi>o.rtaRt factors 
influencing the overall developTOnt of a region, fflhe high 
level of literacy relfects the sodo-economic development 
of an area concerned. Therefore, literacy is known as 
switch-board of so cio -economic development in an area. 
Keeping thistview in mind, literacy of the region has been 
analysed here. Accordii^ to 1981 census, 28.6^ (41.52% 
Males and 17.31% Females) of total population are literates 
in the study area (Table 4.9) which indicates the backward- 
ness of the area, as tlce figiire is low in ooraparision 
to the figure of the country (36. I'M). However the regional 
figure isr, more or less, reguaUrto the state figure (27.40%) 





® Literacy of Po'^ialatjLon in the legion {lS8l 


Male literates Female 
as percentage Literates 
of -total nale as percen- 
poptAation tage of 
total 
Females 
population 


Moth 

Garatitha 

Maiiranipur 

Jhansi 

Talbehat 


50.15 

46.96 

42.80 

55.57 

26.76 

35.70 

27.54 

41.87 

40.18 

34.00 

38.10 

40.29 

37.50 

50.63 

52.64 
56 .47 
40.89 

42.50 
33*04 
34.31 
33*16 
33*39 



. 1:5 . 












to total males is 56.47 in Oral tahsil followed by Jhansi 
(55.57%), KDnch (52.64%), Jalatin (50.63%), mth (50-15%), 
Garautha (46.96%), Banda (42.50%), Hamirpur (41.8'?%) and 


namely Kalpi, Maudaha, Rath, Md^jpba, CharMiari, Lalitpiir 
Naraini, Kulpahar, Karwi, Mau and Baberu which have ic^le 


which have 27*54% aai 26.76% literate 


is 17.31 in the sttjdy region. The highest level of female 
literacy is foiand in Jhansi tahsil (30.61%), followed by 
Orai (25.68%), Kbnch (19.20%), Jalatui (18.87%), Banda 
(14.81%), Moth (14.79%), Hamirpnr (14.61%), Mauranipur 
(13.94%), Garautha (13.4^) and Lalitpur .C13.075S) tahsils. 
Kalpi, Maudaha, Rath, Mahoba, and Charhhari are the tahsils 






Goncl\xiincjly, it can be said tl»t tte factors wliicb 
are responsible for negligible proportion of feinale 
literates are baclwardmsss, traditional ideas, less 
interest towards female education etc. 


in a region, no i«thod can claim cent pei^cent success* 
However, an attempt is made tere to project future population 


(i) That the relative rate of poptalation increase 
calculated by the formula - 


*'^2-Pl/T) X 100 
Pn PI 
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{ii) That the population grows similarly as an asnot.mt 
grows at the rate of compound interest, calculated I:y tl« 


A = P { 1 + ( r ) 

' 100 

A = For projected population 
P sa Present populaticm 
r = Annual growth rate of population 
n = Ktotiber of years between PI and P2 


The results derived on the basis of above mentioned 
formula are given in table (4*10) and the projected 
population has been shown graphically in nap OPig* 4.1) • 


The peresent population of the region 
expected to increase to 60.73 l*aMi, 60.78 I* 
baMi in 1991» 2001 and 2011 respectively, 
undoubtedly put enormoija pressxire on the re 
the region slowing down the pace of economl 

c . ■ 

and more immigration to the urban centres. 


will 


Considering the pressure of popuaauxon ou 
. awakening with industrial and agricultural development 
jded for self 'sufficiency of the -region* The beginnii^ 
ish prograiroier-for^_th€ expansion of agricultural output, 
rovision of rpads, schools, hospitals and indtastriali- ^^^ 
« as t«banlsation., are the rational solution . : 



La lit pur 

Mahrauni 

Hamirpiir 

Rath 

Kulpahar 

CharMiari 

Maudaha 

MalK>ba 

Jalaup 

Konch 

Oral 

Kalpi 

Banda 

Baberu 

Naraini 

Karwi 
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DYMICS OF IAKD"«SE hW CROPPING PAT!E£RH 


Agrictilt'ural land-*-ytse plays strategic role in 
determination of socio-^conamic and culttsral development 
of the region. Therefore the develcjpinenit of agriculture 
is a prime need to strengthen the regional economy* : 
Agricultural economy can not he iirproved untill the detailed 
study of agricultiural characteristics is made* With this 
view in mind, dynamics of land-use and cropping pattern 
have been discussed in -this Chapter* - \,;:j 


In seeking his liveliliood, man has been influenced 

not only by the physical envirorsnent but also by that 

' " '■ 1 ' ' ' ' 

culture with liiich has been associated • ,Man has been 

related to the 'land since beginning* Many political, 
cultural and ecommic tps and downs had been marked in 
the region in the past, therefore, changes in land -use 
also took place accordingly* Inp^he past, man was totally 
nnknotfijn to aoriculture as well. as animl husbandary ’idilch 
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all 01.7 to know about the detailed land-iise of the region, 
oornr. vagw idea can be worked out from the valuable 

treasure of vedic literature and certain other associated 
records. , 

Diaring the region of Mauryas, Sungas, f^gas and 
Guptas, the lard was distritwted to the indi'riduals and 
it would have been cultivated by the laM-owners and also 
by hired labotirs . There is no evidence to show any 
organised attempt made by the state for irrigation. Tanks 
and wells were the sources of irrigation. During Rajput 
period, attention was paid for proper land utilisation. 'j'ffii 
Forested land was recovered for agricultural lase. The 
Rajputs paid keen interest to construct tanks# embankments 

like Kiratsagar, Madansagar, Banaisagar etc. for irrigation 

2 • ■ 

purposes . Thus the ntmber as well as sisw of land 

holding Increased. Ih! the Muslim period, land meant for 
only increasing the government treasure. After some time, 
it became the caiise of existence of the small estates. 

In the Akbar*s reign, the position of the farmers was 
static due to generous policy of land, tax fixation. Forests 
and barren lands were cleaned and 'agriculture was encouraged 
but it did not remain for long time# On account of rigidity i 
in taxation, agriculture ''was performed only on, fertile 




Irregularity in use of land increased and all natural systen 
of larxl development were disintegrated- ’Jte new cha"'ter in 
history of land of the region begins after Indepeixience* 
Centiiries old system of JamiMari' was abolished- actual 

development of agriculture in the region started only after 
the five year plans that were launched in 1951* Dtae to 
increasing population as well as paying of much attention 
towards the land, significant changes have been registered 
not only’- in land-use but also in all rotaiKl developTCnt of 
’ ssocio-economic and cultural life of the people# It is 
expected that integrated and balanced use of land through 
co-operation, panchayats and land consolidation will be 
noticed in future . 


The present lard-use pattern of the region is the 
outcome of various chronological uses of land. Cxiltural 
elements like population density, irrigation facilities, 
pattex'n of land ownership ai^ diffusion of technical 
Icnowledge have much influenced It* Sconpmic<' condition 
of the region can be developed more through maximum 
utilization of land*- Since availability of land is llmJ 
and pressure'iof ix>ptilatioa has iiKnceased, therefore tbei 
Is a great , med of , optiiwim us® of Ttie.us© of lane 
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we.!]. wO determine its ideal uses, the exaisination and 
analysis of the manner in which the land is utilised for 
drfxerent pijxposes, seem very essential^. In India nim 
fold classification of lai» 3 l is mate* T!»s® are the 
following s- 




1 • Forests 

2 . Lard put to non-agricultural uses ? 

3. Barren and imcultivated landi 

4. Permanent pastures and otter grazing land? 

5» Miscellareous tree crops and groves not included 
in the net area sown? 

6* Cultivable waste? 

7. Cixtrent fallo'ws? 

,8* Other fallows I , ■ . 

9* Ifet area sown. • 

for the convenience of tte disciission, these classes of 
land have been grouped as - ' , ' 

(i) Forests (category 1) ■ 

(il) Land not avaiisdsle for agricultxare (Categories 3)<> 
(iii) Uncultivable land C 4 & 5) ' 

,(iv)-;, yCultivaiAe. "Wte (6) ^ ^ 

, Cv^,^>Fallow, ■' ' /’ 5 '' 




Ihe, patterhydr;|i|^|f^9;:V^^;'^tf;p.|i»trated’ in tte 
(Fig, ^ s *1 ) , ' ' ti» ^ ^ 






BUNOELKHAND REGIOM.U.P. 

. LAND-USE- 












jgo ggsts - This category of land-use covers 8.10 ■'erccrit 
■he total area (Table 5.1). It varies from 0.2254 in 


Baheru to 25.17% in Karwi tahsil.. highest percentage 
is registered in Karwl tahsil (25.17%) followed by Lalitpur 
(15*49%), Mahrauni (lB.2’^), Mau (10,7’^)# KUlpahar (10.05%) 
Rath (9.12%), Garautte (9.06%), Talbehat (8.5%) and Moth 
(8.02%) tahsils because of tindulating topography. In the 
other tahsils the percentage is below regional average. 


Land >«• Thii^ category coirpr±ses_ of 
and gardanf' Pasture and gross lands: 
l;^per«lnfe.' df ' the, total area of the ■ 

4J " 'J' ' , • '/'l i* '' ^ i ''‘f’*'" 'I ' 1 . ■ 


-I"; ' * 

•ifiliHllt 
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Table 5 « 1 


Land Utilization in the Region C19Cj2-£3 


Kulpahar 


Charldiari 


Konch 






-■ijxcfl# i-nere are two tabs 11© ^rwl aiKl Lalitpmr v.iiC'rC' 

tne percentages of xmcultivated laiid are 9.95% and 4.76% 
respectively. There are anotter three tahsils Mau, Oral 
and Kfaraini where the percentages vary between 1,03 and 
1»60, In the remaining tahsils tie p 2 rc»ntages are below 


(iv) Cultivable Waste * 


Cultivable mste records 8,98% of the total area in 
the region. The highest cultivable waate land is found in 
Talbehat tahsil (36.02%) followed by Jhansi (31.32%) Lalitpxir 
(22.84%), Mahrauni (21.23%)# Mauranipur (8.79%), Kulpalwr 
(8,64%) ard Mahoba (8,45%) tahsils because of uneven 
topography which is not favourable for agriculture. On the 
other hard, in the remaining tahsils it is between 3’~6 
percent. Proportion of cultivable waste to total land is 
very low in north western part of the region due to plain 
surface well suited to intensive agriculture. In this 
psrt there az« six tahsils $ Jalaun, Konch, Moth, Oral, 


Old ^ new accounts for 8.92 percent 
:Old .fallow' isXte land which was" 

S • lo : ftva -wars, ' or . more , vfcile r4' •; 


f 



new fallow is the land which is uncultivated during current 
year* The spatial distribution of fallow laM is anomalous 
Its proportion is highest in Mahrauni tahsil (13.8CP/a) 
fol loured bypalitpur (13.18%), Talbehat , Charkhari 

(12.47%), Jhansi (12.36%), Mahoba (ll.77%), Mau (10.29%) 
Kulpahar (9.73%), and Naraini (9.62%) tahsils. whereas 
the rest tahsils, falling in low land of the region, have 
only between 4-8 per cent area under fallow land. These 


can be brought under cultivation with the 


Ifet Area Sown t 


are six tahsils in the region i.e. Mau (59-69%), Mahrauni 
(44.2^), Khrwi (40.26%), Lai itpur (36.21%), Jhansi (31.44%) 
and Talbehat (27.87%), where the amount of net area sown 
is below the regional average. These areas lie on the 
vindhyan land- The undulating topography has limited 
the tilling of land in these areas. In the remaining tahsil 
the proportion of net area sown ranges from 60% to 81.67%. 
The highest proportion of i:^t area 'Sown is recorded in 
Konch' tahsil"'" C81.67%X followed by Maudaha (80.08%), Baberu 
( 79 . 92 %) . Jalaun' (78.30%)^ Banda Hamirpur (74.38%)#, 

Moth (74.38%), Orai (74«37%)#; (73.86%), Karaini (71.0 





are noticed in the region* Table 5*2 shows the changes 
in land-Tise from 1950-51 to 19e2'*83 at district level* 

The lard under forests increased taf 4*46 percent due to 
new afforestation schemes, jpetter management of foresta 
and vanmahOtsvra programme. Area under net cropping increased 
by 12*3034 due to transfer of land from the cultivable 
waste and fallow lands to agricult\iral use* The percentages 
of uncultivated land, land put not , agricultural uses and 
follow land declined by 19*58%, 3*49% and 2*42% respectisrely 
during the above period* Thus it may be concluded that 
the land under study area is undergoing agricultural 
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tuicialti- 
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Inspite of huge amount of wealth spent on irrigation 
facilities at the state level, this region has not been 
much benefit ted* Althotigh the irrigated area increased 
twofcld in last 30 years, the lack of proper irrigation 
facilities has hiiK3ered the agricultural as ■well as econojalc 
development* The percentage of net irrigated area to ' . ' , 
the net sown area {i982-«83) has been given in table 5 *3* 


Mahrauni 





Irom the table it is evident that certain parts 

of the region have better means of irrigation than the 
others with the restilt spatial variations are recorded in / 
the distribution of irrigated area (Fig. 5.2B). Tte • ; : 

tahsils, which have high percentage of irricjated area, are 
Jhansi (6 0.92%), Talbehat (54.39%), Naraini (38.33%) Moth, 
(34.52%), Jalaun (31.36%), Baberu (30.12%), Math (29*70%), 
Mauraniptir (25.80%) and Konch (23 . 95%), telpi, Balitpur, 
Kulpahar, Garautha, Mahrauni, Oral, Cha richer i, Hamirpur 
and Karwi tahsils of the reoion record 10 to 20 percetttane 


'Since single system can not serve the objectives due 
to variegated surface, conposite system of irrigation is 
found in the region. Canals, ttabe wells, wells, tanis, 
reservoirs are the main soxirces of irrigation in the 


GanaJ.^ teigatigW ’’ W ih^aaed,^ the ' acreage ^ under 


miipf* 

mss^^ 
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double cropped area and also the per hectare yield in 
blie region. The main canals of the region are the Betvra, 
Dhasan and Ifen canals, Th^ength of canals Is higter in 
j^orthern lowland than that in southern upland* For 
exanplc, Oalaun district has 1572 Isms of canals whereas 
Lalitpur district has 520 kms. Thus the canals irrigate ■ 
niore land in the northern part than in the southern part. 
Canals cover 73*62 percent of the total irrigated airea la 
the region. Table' 5,4 shows that excluding Mahraxmi ■ 
(59.86%),Hamirpur (55,15%), Mauranipur (52*20%) CharMiarl 
(49,53%), Mahoba (46,90%), Jhansi (28.94%), Lalitpur 
(12*51%) and Taltehat (2,88%) tahsils, n»re than 70 percent 
of irrigated area of the remaining tahsils is covered by 
canals. There are two t 3 ^s of canals in the region j 

Cl) Permanent canals, 

(2) Seasonal canals, 

(1) Permanent Canals s 

These canals have been brought out from perennial 
rivers lihe. The Betwa, Ken, Dhasan and Pahuj- and they 
cover nearly B2% of the total area irrigated by canals. 

(2) Seasonal Canals i , 


‘water is talcen' frcsa reservoirs for irrigation, 
hey' are not perenhial’-souiees '<»£ 'water,;'' hence irrigate 











with the advent' of canal irrigation, the iiiportance 
of v/e3.1 irrigation has declined. Howsoever, wlls are 
second inportant source of irrigation in the region. They 
serve 19.46 percent of the total irrigated area. Out of 
total irrigated land, 90,67% land in Talbehat, 72.23% in 
Lalitpur, 43.86% in Charhhari, 40.39% in Mahoba, 25.10% 
in Mahratmi and 16.22% in Moth tahsils is irrigated by 
wells. I'^hile Naraini, Baberu, Hartilrpur and Oral tahsils 
have 0.87, 0.85%, 0.7^ and 1*46% of irrigated area under 
wells respectively and the remaining tahsils have not more 
than 4 percent land irrigated by wells. Generally it is 
found that wells are confined in the t^jland EundelldhanKl 


because of undulating surface. It is remarkable to note ■ ■ 
that the highest mariber of wells is found in Jhansi (25749) 
and Lalitpur (25131) districts. Rabat and Dhekuli are 
used to lift the water from wells for irrigation in Hamirpu 
Jalaun and northern tateHs of Jhansi district. 


Tube wells iirigatlen is very recent in tte region 
The total nuntoer' of 'tube-wells in tte region is 4111 
{March 1983),, but, of- which' Banda, Hamirpur, Jalaun and 
Jhansi ' districts „ have 1628,^ 14S1V 757 ■ and 275 respectiv 
It' is wrthwhile'rto'ii^n.tion here that' Lalitpur district 



— 


has no tnbe-vell. The proportion of Irrlcated area by 
tube-wells in the region Is 4.50 percent only. 

The tanks, lakes and reservoirs are also the main 
sources of irrigation in the southern upland part of the 
region because of uneven mDuntaineous topography as ifiell 
as seasonal natxire of rivers. Tte Bairuasagar, mcl*neo 
and Ajnar lakes in Jhansi district, Govindsagar and Pali 
lakes in Lalitpur district, Kiratsagar and Hadansagar at 
Mahoba in Hamirpur dlstr4ct are the buaming examples* 

Though these sources of irrigation are greater in nuo^er 
but they share only 0.40 percent of the total Irrigated area 
in the region. A large part of Talbehat, 'halitpur, Mau, 
Karwi, Mahrauni and Jhansi tahsils is irrigated by ttem, 
while in the plain areas, they have no importance due to 
other sources of irrigation. • \ 

.cmOPPTNS .EACTiRJL* 


The cropping pattern, i*ich- is both the tereporal and 
spatial sequences of crops, is the result of physical, 
3 conomic aM Social factors* 'C^ing tx> dianging nature of 
seasons, crops are ‘ organised into three different groups 
Like'Rabi, Kharif and'Zaid ’ifcidh occul*y 66^19, 33. SO and 
3.31 percent of the_,;:; 
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sttady region. Rabi and Kharif crops are jnucli irtixjrtant but 
raising of Said crops is not significant dwe to traditional 
practices of agriculture as well as inadequacy of irriga~ 
tional facilities. In tbe region Rabi and Kharif food 
croos cover 96, percent of tbe r»t cropped area and ■ 
non-food crops are negligible.' Area under pajor crops lite 
wheat, rice, gram, jwar, Bajra, Maiase, Pulses oilseeds 
etc has been given in table C5.5) and napped (Fig. 5.3)* 
itjllowing are the main crops of the region* 

Wheat t 


Wheat is very nutritious and is used in the pre- 
paration df different foods. It is sown during October- 
Noventoer and is harvested dxiring April -May. Wheat 
occripies 28,59 percent of the total cropped area in the 
region (Table 5,5)* The highest percentage (45.46%) of 


Excluding Kalpi (22. 93^0, Karwi 


region 


rec»rd TOre than 24 percent of net cropped area 


under wheat, 


Both the old and new varieties of wheat are grown 
in the region. Kathia (red brown) and Pisi,, (gr^^' white) ■ 
are the main' old' varieties ''i&ich are grown in every tahsil 


of the region 




ri %, 


V. 
' ' V 


■I 




HI 





Bar- J'war 
ley 


nxjui i./D 31.30 1,06 24,53 0,01 7,51 21.96 3.32 3,10 5.35 

Jhansi 4.23 45.56 2.86 5,81 0.03 13.20 1.17 4,2613.78 5.43 3*66 

Talbehat 8.83 25.93 3.85 7.34 - 15.53 0.002 6.67 9.18 3.0219.85 

Lalitpur 4.33 29*51 1.22 30,09 0.21 8.54 0.21 --iUeil.OO 3.51 2rl6 

Mahraunl 3.8 3 24,5 3 0.6 2 34,16 - 1,74 0,18 14.37 5,35 6.95 8.27 

Hamirpiir 0.27 24.94 0.52 17-69 1.02 - 6.31 37.03 6.26 4.90 1.06 

Rath 1.23 24.47 2.18 17.75 0.11 - 5.99 31.42 9.89 4.34 2.56 

Kulpahar 0*78 27.16 3,49 15.33 - , - • 5.10 25.03 5.35 5.5312.23 

Char Wiari 0.66 26.22 0.98 22.76 0.10 ■* 7*62 31.84 2.92 4.35 2*55 

Maudaha 0.35 30.31 0.56 14.99 0.08 - 4.85 38.73 2.71 4-73 2.69 

Mahifca 0.93 34.29 1,09 15.55 — - 5.18 30.85 2.31 5,92 3*88 

Jalaun 1,4 9 27,22 4.83 2.76 9,88 0*009 3.97 16.92 22,90 5,41 4.62 

Kbnch 0.35 27.29 1.58 6*97 2.13 - 2.90 20.48^.76 2.93 2,61 

Oral 0.80 29.00 1,15 9.37 0.09 — 3,15 30.5817,49 7.1t 1.26 

Kalpi 1.3 3 22.93 3.75 1 2*34 4.17 0.003 5.5 0 32.2912.89 3.67 1.12 

Banda 4.14 27.8® 0,20 14.87 1.33 ■' 5,41 38.22 4.81 1.35 1,85 

Babem 18.6 9 31,16 0,27 1 0.52 1.71 - 3,77 27,19 4.98 0*92 0,72 

Iferaxni 28.19 35,30 2,06 7.47 0,13 - 2,53 20,13 1,78 1,30 l.ll 

Karwi 8.78 22*41 5.47 18.28 4.09 0.008 7.45 28.14 0,76 1.88 2.73 

Mau 6.67 14.63' 8,52 17.0711.08 0,005 9.42 25.94 0*46 2,26 3,9£- 
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varieties of wheat are gaining isixsrtance in cost of old 
varieties. 



Paddy covers only 5.36 percent of i»t cropped area 
in ^ the region. There are two tahsils » Haraini and Babem 
W'hich record highest percentage (28.19 and 18.69 respe- 
ctively) of area nnder this crop. area under peu3dy is 

below one percent in Hamirpnr, Konch, Matidaha, ClmrMiarl, 
Knlpahar, Orai and Mahoba tahsils. Xn the remaining 
tahsils, it is between 1-8 percent. 



Barley is grown on a3x>-ut 2 .00 per cent of the total 
cropped area in the region. , This can be grown in dry 
climate and light soil. It needs soil iwsre porotis than 
that required by wheat and hears tolerance power for 
alkalinity. Generally it is grown with wheat, gram, mustard 
and oil -seeds. Barley has less spatial variations in 
coEiparision to other crops. It 'Covers 8.52% (it cropped 
area in Mau tahsil and 2 to 5 percent in seven taiisilsi 
Karwi, Jalaun, Talh^hat, Khlpi, Kialpahar, Jhansi, RatJi 
and Baraini. There are 'six tahsils where It covers 


slightly more than 'one percent 'Of the total" crc^ped area. 
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kavdaha^ Kanirp-ar, :.:a]'X;rn^ ur.d :, anda account 
uelow 1 percent area under it duo to nirniil jio’.ce of 
other crops like wheat. Rice, otc. .’U. Parley 

cultivation is less ejqvcrioivr ana needs lea: laLour. 

3a.jra s • ' 


Bajra, covering srnall area of 1 «64 percent in the 
region, is the chief millet of Inferior quality, which is 
used as food by poor people and also as fodder for ■ 
animals. It is sown in Julif^^ugust aad harvested in 
ifcveiriber. It does not require irrigation. It is grown 
with Arhar, Moong, Jwar, TUI etc* The area under this 


crop is highest in Man {11 *854) tahsil followed by Jalaun 
(9.88%), Khlpi (4.1'5%), Khrwi (4.09%), Konch (2.13%)# 
Baberu (1,71%) Banda (1*3'^) and Kamlrpur (1.02%) tahsils 
wtere TOderate rainfall and well drained loan^ soils are 
available to its cultivation v#iile the remaining tahsils 
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(24.53%), Garautha (23.74%) and fiSharkhari ( 22 . 76 %) tahsils, 

while the lowest percentage is noted by Jalatm tahsll (2.76%) 

followed by Jhansi ( 5 . 81 %), Kbnch (6.97%), Talbehat ( 7 . 34 %), 

Naraini (7,4i%) and Oral (9.37%) and the reminlng tahsils 

he region have between 10“18 percent area under this 
crop. 

Gram t 


Among Rabi crops. Gram is significant cereal as well 
as p\ilse in the region. It covers 25.89 percent of the 
total cropped area in the region. There are nine tahsils 
like Matdaha, Banda, Hamirptir, Garautha, Kalpl, Charkhari, 
Rath, Mahoba and Orai where it covers more than 30 percent 
of total cropped area. Sxcliiding three tahsils viz, Lalitptar 
(6.48%), Talbehat (6.9'^) and Jhansi (4.26%), in all the 
remaining tahsils, area tinder Gram is between 15—30 percent. ■ 

Arhar » : . ^ : 


Arhar is the most iiiportant among the 


of Kharif 


crops. It is sown ill the middle of June, flowers in the 
cold weather season and ripens in March. It is not out 
of place to TCntion here’ that this crtyp is sown with Kharif 
and harvested with Rabi 'ci;^. . It ■is,^ gemrally sown in 
combination with smill ikilet®..’ 'in ..the region,' only 4*68 ‘ 




percent area ' ia. 'tuc^r.; - . 

' f ‘ ,^1 , ; 


-aho^ 
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Pulses share most iaportant part in food. Ifeong, ura 
and Moth a'TO so-wi to Kharif and Masioor in Rabl season* It 


is evident that Ifelbehat, Rath* JLalit^w* ifialpl* Jhansi 
Oral* Moth* <Jalaim and have _ between 9 and 










re Rape, nrustarfi, eiai 


Concli»iingly, It my be said that foodgKains are the 
main crops in the region and non-food crops like oil -seeds-, 
cotton, tobacco and other coninerciai crops are insignificant 
Zaid crops are confined along the river banks only* 


Tte pattern of crop concentration means to disclose 
the variation in the density of a crop at a certain tlnie 
in a given region • It helps to tmderstand the areas 
of high and lew density of individnal crops in different 
parts of the region* Various techniqs® & have been adopted 
for stridying tte crop concentration* Here author has • ■ 
followed Bhatia*s mthbd'to determine the index- of crop- 
concentration ^ {C?, t) which /'.IS; _ »— ‘ ^ / 






iisflex of concent ration 


Spatial concentration of s<xne i 
analysed below s 


Wheat is spread throtaghont the region. However nwderate 
variations in its concentration nay be noticed, in the region 
{Pig, 5*4A), It is nainly concentrated in lalitptar (1,80), 
Jhansi (1,59), Moth (1,38), Iferaini (1.23/, Mahoba (1*19), 
Mauranipnr (1*09), Baberu (1.09), Matadaha (l.C»), Garatitha 
(l.Ol) and Orai (1*01) tahslls dtie to either abundant 


irrigatlonal facilities or fertile roar soil with long 
experience of its cultivation. In the reniaining tahsils, 
concentration is registered between 0,78 to 0*98 which is v'- 
slightly low' in*’cbirparision to aforesaid tahsils. The 
lowest concentration C3l) ■ is found in Mau tahsil where 
insufficient, availability of Irrlgational facilities is the' 
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xne iiighest concentration 
Baberu (3.49) tahsils followd 
), Mali (1,24) lalitpnr (0.81), 
Mabranni (0.71), Tahsils. In 


while in other t 


ixpnr where cxjncentration indices of this 


loaiwf soH. as well as scant 



rhar is the n»st important crop among the piilses 
Concentration indices of this crqp are between i.00-2 
in the Mau, Garautha, CharMiari, Manranipttr, Karwi, 

Rath, Banda, Mahoba, Kulpahar, Moth and Maudaha tahsils 
in Jalaun, Babem, Orai, Kbnch, Naraini and Jhansi tahs 
itis between 0.25 to 1.00 (Fig. 5.5A). Lalitpnr, Mahranni 
and Talbehat are the tahsils where its concentration is 
very low (0.04) due to rugged topography. 

Jwar s 


Jwar crop is grown in every part of the region 
(Pig. 5.5B). Its high concentration is recorded by Mai 
tahsil (2.20) followed by Lai itpur (1 . 94 } , Maijranipt:^ 
Garautha (1 .53) , Charkhari a|l,47) , Karwl (l ,i8) , Rath (i 

Hamirpur (1.14), Moth (i . 02) , Mahoba (i . 00) , Kiilpahar C0« 
and Maiadaha (0.97) 
irrigation 



BUNDELKHAND REGION, U.R 

CONCENTRATION INDEX 








^uxpanar tahalls where it is foiand with 
1 hetvmen 0,97 to 1.50 (Pig* 5.50 and in 
Talbehat, Jalaun, Moth, Mahratmi Tahsili 
nation range fro^p^ 0.56 to 0*78. The 

0.33 aM 0.16 are reoorded by Lalitpiar 
respectively, ' 


incxude moong and urd of Kharif crops and 

masoor and peas of Habi crops. It is evident from the fig. 
(S.SD) that pvases are concentrated mainly in the western, 
south-western as well as in small patches of eastern parts. 
Main areas of these crops are Jalann, Moth, Oral, Jhansi, 
Kalpi, Lalitpur, Hath, Taliehat, Hamirpur, Kulpahar, Mahraunl 
Banda and Bateru tahsils where concentration indices v.ry 
between 0.57 to 3.90. 


xne nignesr concentration of oilseeds is recorded 
by Oral tahsil (2*06), follcnred by Mahratmi (2.04), Mahoba 
(1.74), Kulpahar (1.62);,' Jhami (l*59) , Jalaun (1.59), 
Hamirpur Cl-43)*Eath, Cly^38;)‘,j ,Maiidalia Cl#38) # Charkhari (1.27) 
and l!^lpi Cl.OSji 'taIlsiis•‘l^'’fe©Ilc^Q)fttsratlQln-betwft^^n ", 






0,91 is foiind in Mahraunl 
Moth and Garautha tahsils 
iAhslls recxjrd indices as 
because of late sowing of 
oilseeds arm orown 


aiversEiciation of crops inay be termed as 
raising a variety of crqps in a particular parcel of land 
at a given time. If the crops in a great numbers are 
grown in an area dtjring a year# it means that there Is a 
higher diversification and reversing case shows special!- 
zation of crcps • In nutshell, it may be said that y| 

greater ■ niatiber of cr<^s in crop ajrribination reflects 
higher degree of diversification®. Since the pattern 
of crop diversification telps to understand tbs conteitporary 
conpetition as well as scope of rotation of crops and 
affect pn double cropping# total production and per •- 

hectaf'e yield ^th'the Imfiact of physio-cultural factors, 
its .sttaly'’ is 'relevant liJeewise csrop concentration fca: 
land i^e plannito,. ft nti^^r of OeocflraphBrs used various "-'iV'-':,, 
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pwicena ,or more of 

^ rorar croi 


crops iitilch cover indlvidtially 


KfeepJjtio reoiDnal a\rp'FArf#a» 

versification ^ \ 

'w- V# W8 Xg » D # O J ,0 


i icijxpaiier,. 


f'i.ndhi 


Kulo. 


(13,33).*: 


divers If 


owOT bv 


semi-dry climate* slow develop* 


icpment of irrigation and 


undulating and dissected tqpograohy* 


(ii ) Are as ■. qM . 






,.^Thi 8 ^ aategory,^inclU(^s^ adije- ti^'ils lite; Rath* Jhansi'; 
ICalpi*' Jalaun and''.”'.' 

Orai tmere;,g’rop.;Jdi^^^i;^ld':&^:a';;^^ range from 15 . 90 ' 
to 18 . 71 . In these ireas"'ph;y|i|(i!^>i!ididtii^ 

, ..A-' s.,-.'..:'. r- ■-.<'■ !A:..v..',.; Jj- i V'V’ . 
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n. for agricultural pursuits ar. „«,ro favourable In 

comparlston to high diversified areas. 


diversification indices (1982-83). 


ihsils/Region Indices 


I^hsils/^egiom Indices 


Moth 


22.15 


Mal^ba 


Garantha 


18*36 


23.74 


Jalaian 


Mauranipur 


16.47 


18*13 


Kbnch 


Jhansi 


21.88 


16.76 


Oral 


Talbehat 


18.71 


13.30 


K&lpl 


Lalitptjr 


17.19 


17.68 


Banda 


21 .58 


Mahraunl 


15,61 


Baberu 


21.89 


Hamirptir 


18.45 


Naralni 


22.77 


Rath 


15,90 


Karwl 


15 . 09 


Ktalpahaj: 


10.89 


13.33 


CharMiari 


22,11 


Mandaha 


26 • 34 


Region 


16,75 


(iii) Areas of low Diversl.fication 


The low diversification of crops is mainlj confined 
in the plain B'und^Jchand ♦ fise diveiirsification is the lovest 


in Maudaha tahsil (26.34) followed; darantha (23.74)^ 


i'Jaraini (22.77) 'eisarM*^ .C22«ll)^ Baheru 
C2l*89)|. Koneh (21 • S4iida : fcatiat.l.l.iad - ' . ’ 
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REGION , : 

Conpletely isolate ry growing of a crop in an area is 
e* Generally a ntanber of crops are raised in an area 
during a year. Study of various creps collectively in an 
io termed a^, crop comJsinational analysis. It provides 
a systematic study that would be of great importance in 
demarcating crop regions Which telp in -understanding the 
reality of agricultiiral land-use. The features of ca*op • 
combination do not emerge sudstenly in a region but it is 
the outcome of physio-cultural environment existing ttere. 

In fact, it represents relationship between man ar^d physical 
environment^. 


The pioneer wsrk in this field was done by John 
C. Weaver who used statistical method for determining 
crop combination region of middle west {U.5.A,). Since 
then, many Geographers^^ have devised vario-us techniques 
for determinii^ the crop combination regions in the 
different parts of the world. Soiae of ttem followed 
weaver’s method, while others modified It and others ini- 
tiated different techniegues* 




Doi+'^'dQrtected: weaver’s 'method to avoid huge cal- 


raethod, 


culat ion 'bt' substituting ^ Standaifd deviation method, 
crop combination ^ regions;'’; fet; all ■ thei-^tahsils '' of the '■ study 


crop 

area 
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Naraini tahsils Wheat stands first Wheat stands in the 
secxjnd place in Garautha, Mahrauni, Handrpnr, ■ Cterkhari, ; 
Maudaha, Kbnch^ Oral and Banda tahsils i Jwar in iteuranipiar 
Gram in Maiidaha and Bahem and Paddy in Naraini tahsils* 

The rank orders of the other crops are showi in table (5 *8)- 
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Tafcie 5»S t Crop Ccjiiibiiiation Regions <1983) 


Tahsils/ Crop 

Region Comb 


Moth 




KorK:h 


mpp^jG 


JWPM3 


Mahrauni 


GWPJ 


WOPA 


Wbs'at 


Total nmfoer of crop 
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I 

Combination regions *18 
MonoctiltTxre « 0 ■ 

Three crop combination : 

Regions *» 9 

i’our Crop Combination 
Regions 

ss 5 

Five crop combination 
Regions m 2 - 

Six crop Coxribination 
Regions * 2 

Six Crop Contoination Regions * ■ 

.This crop combination- is fopj^-ln Talbehat and Man 
tahsils where wheat and Gram secttre first and seocnd ranks 
respectively* Remaining other crops in descending order 
are shown in table C 5 *8)* 

The delineation of crop conbination reveals that the 
areas of three and fonr crop association cover a wide 
part of the region* There are fotcr tahsils li 3 <je Knlpahar, 
Lalitpur, Talbehat and Mam wtere five and six crop coitibi- 
nations are observed* The specialisation of one or two 
crops in the region is not avaHabl® • ■ it is due to 
backwardness of agrictiltajral practices, techniques as ^aell 
as itreqmlarlty of rainfall- and also inadequacy of 
irrigational_ €acp.ities^in.tt« 'regio«» 
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economic an<3 cultural development of the region, the 
improverrent of agricultural productivity is much required. 
Keeping this view in mind the aim of this chapter is to 
analyse the '“level of productivity and availahility of food- 
grains ' in relation to|the population*' 


The n^ximm fetiirns , whic3> i'^ 'availed from the land 


CH.:\PTER VI 


Agriculture is the main economic activity in the region. 
Nearly 85% of working force is enployed in this sector directly, 
or otherx-^ise . There are ■well irerked two agriculttiral seasons 
in the region viz. Kharif and Rabi. Rabi crops occupy 62.60 


percent of the gross cultivated land, whereas 37.29 percent 


is devoted 'to Kharif crops and the remaining negligible 
percentage (0.21%) under 2aid crops. The major crops of 


;he Rabi season are wheat. Gram, Barley arxl Peas, while 


Rice, Jwar, Bajra, Maize, Arhar, Moong and Urd are principal 


Kharif crops. The yield of principal crops is low while 


population is increasing faster than the availability of food 


resource s, 


It is almost certain that with growing income. 


to grovj even wider in coming years. Hence tor t:ne socto- 






under prevailing physic ^ cultural cDUflitioiis as ^11 as 

exi.sting level of development, is known as crap productivity. 
It is the result of variotis factors incorporating the physical 
socio-economic, technical and organisational* There are 
several methods and techniques advanced by variotis scholars 
for the measurement of agricultural productivity* Broadly 
these approaches enconpass s- 


ii) Output per unit labour! 


iii) The voltane of agricultural output and input 


iv) Output in terms of grain equivalents per head 
of population! 

v) Carrying capacity of land! and 

vi) Conpo site- multi variable index. 


Measurement of the agricultural productivity in terms 
of 'grain equivalents' was first introduced by J.h. Bulck. 
He calculated grain equivalents either in accordance with 
rates at which they exchanged against predominant grain in 
the local market or on the basis of their caloric valioe* 
Grain equivalents as a device of iJsasuring agricultural 

was” also by VJxiss H 0 pirassnfce^ a roodii-i 

cation of Biidt^STHtstliod by ali otitpiit of gir3.-'-^Ao 

i4?ala.ri ''coiffltries ' itl: teJ&W Of ; rice * •, pot* ^ of ^ • 
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equal but Viries converted various kixi&a of grains into 
*rice equivalents according to the local mrtet price of 
each grain. Colin, Clark ard Margaret Haswell^ tised Kilograius 
of 'wheat equivalents* per persou as the scale of measure~ 
merit, 'The scale accords 'with the weighing system used by 
the Food and Agricultural organisation {F,A.O*) of the ; 
united nations . The F.A.O, weigl^ng system is based on 
the regional wheat relative price weights. The greatest 
drawback of this approach is the preparing a conposite 
index of productivity since a region produces numerous 
crops and the voltsne of production and productivity differ 
from one crop to another. 

The sinplest and the most important of all the measures 
of productivity is the productivity of land. It vras first 
reallaed by Kendall^ who devised the ranking co-efficient 
system in which all the areal units were ranked accordir^ 
to the acre— yield for each of the selected crops, then the 
sum of the ranks occupied by the unit was divided by the 
number of crops to obtain the average rank of the unit. 

L.D. Stamp® selected twenty countties and nine crops for 
internet ionalkconparision of agricultural efficiency. He 
aK>lied Kendall *s TOthod and thus, obtaiii^d ranking co- 
ef f nt .'■bas^d on tte acjra yields, of tboso selected 


crops* ' 




















of all crops ia respect of their , share to the total 
croppe<3 area in each district* For essample an enuroration 
■unit *A* has rank three on the basis of iheat acre yield 
and the crop occupies 40 percent of the total crcpped 
area# rank fourth on the, basis of gram acre yield and crop 
occupies 25 percent of the total cropped area, rank sixth 
on the basis of OVar acre yield .and the crop occupies 15 
percent of the total cropped area. The u«ighted average 
of the rank wuM be ( 3x40) t ( 4x25 ) t { 6x15) »» 310 
divided by the sum of the 'weights ad 310/80 » 3 . 8 * Accordi 
to Kfendall*s method, it iiotild have been 3 f 4 ♦ 6 « 13 
41 4 Ktr -h'hia* nrjfflibars .of ©TOPS as 13/3 *“ 4'*3»’ 
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■CO aerermine the agricultural efficiency in U.P. ' He 
calculated the yield indices of varioiiis crops and w 
plied them by the percentage of crop land under tl* 
different crops and divided the stan of these by the 
of the percentaiEje of cron land wnds^'r ■hKo d4^-F<a'r<=<nt r 








Yield of selected crqp# in a unit area; 
Tbtal ProdwtScn of croi>a in entire region; 
Ibtal cropped area of a unit area; 

Ibtal cropped area of the entire region. 


A. modification of Enyedi’s fortisula was made hy Shafi 
in which the surmration of total yield of all the croos in 
the district is -divided by the total area under crops consi- 
dered in the district and position thus obtained is examined 
in relation to tte total yield of all the crops considered 
at the national level divided by the total area ujxier 


Yw, Yr « Yield of various crops in the unit area. 

*■ ' « Tofeal area under those crops in the voiit area 
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Majid H'ussain’^'^ iBasiired it as wa.lm of proc;*!).*- • 

ction per unit area. Stanp^^ has taken caloric valws of farm 
production in measuring agricultural piXMluctivity, He 

calculated the standard nutrition unit ®*N*tJ*) by converting 

i’S' 

all the food production into calorie#* Jastdx Singb 
calculated the index of agricultural efficiency to analyse 
the regional imbalances in the levels of agricultiaral 
production in India. He suggested the formula as follows *- 

ca = • •• Ci) 


lae« ^ X 100 
car 


where 


ca = carrying capacity 

CO » caloric output for ingestion i>er sq*3an. 

Sn = Weighted average standard nutrition for ingestion 
per person per anntm* 

lae» index of agricultural efficiency of an anuroration 
unit* 

Cae* Carryii^ capacity of an enumeration unit. 

Car* Carrying ^ capacity of entire region. 

'.tfficAnique #e'eias t® be' lei^l^. discussion ^ ■ 

_ ' ' “ , ' ' ‘ ; ■ r .1. . 

made on crop Productivity measur^nt reveals that none of 
these ''xitethod' is': perfect' itael#:- 'fQir'ffle^suring agricultural ;.:-' 

followed ^ by - 









For measuring th#a:op productivity in the 


index of each tahsil has been x-orked out (Table 6.1) « On 
the basis of regional average, tahsils have been groined 
into three productivity levels CFig. 6 . 1 A) as follows 


This categoiry incl tides the tahsils of Konch, Jalaun, 
Kalpi, Orai, Rath an! Maudaha where crop productivity indei 
values range from 1.35 in Konch to 1.12 in Maudaha tahsil. 
The adequate si^ly Of water through canals and wells, 
plain topography as well as Mar and Kabar soils have made 
possible to grow significant crops like .idieat. Gram, J>7ar, 
Masoor, Arhar. Besides, ^ .majority of the farmers is paying 
keen interest to adopt. i®w te^igjes and innovations. Al 
these = have resuit^ '■■'it >. l^iSddttstivity of crops . , 








The meditim productivity region couprlses of ten tahsils 
via. Mahoba, Baberu,# Charldmri, Karwi, Jhansl, Banda, Moth, 
Harairpur, Matiranipur, lalitpur with pstoductivity indices 
ranging from 0.90 to i'.lG. Excluding riverine belts, the 
tahsils lying in Hainirpur^and Banda plains 'have fertile and 
good ^quallty of Mar ' ^ inade^quate 
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tissues# Life can not exist withDtrt food ar^ it is for 
this reason that every living organism strives its utmost 
to -obtain its food lequirements - 'In fact, the food 
consxained by us, serves as a fuel for our body machine. It 
is all required for body building, the growth, the r^air 
o-r renewal of the actual body including reproduction 
and to preserve a proper medium in whicdi biochemical 
process of body can take plac®^®- Food stuffs may be 
classified as cereals, nuts and oilseeds, vegetables fruits 
milk and flesh foods# 'Ehese foods contain substances 
known as nutrients. The nutrients include proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, minerals and salts. They are 


gfatrition unitt 


- To determine whether a person suffers from under- 
nourishment or rot, we have to find out tlo caloric 
ret^irements of his body' ani caloric value of tlo food 
he talws (calory being a 'measure of ^energy stfipltea by 
the -.food "articles we constiw»')^'^'-ii , The per c^ita per 
day\' caloric recxsmnended by so 
raanv scholafs. ‘ SuCh"a# ,%lw^*a recoirnnendation of 







zuuw L-ao-ora-es and S\i3thatrriB»a-^^ 2300 calories for an 
average Indian. Staup^® reoonmiended 2460 calories as the 
average X'Jhich is equivalent to 90,0000 calories a year 
ana termed it as a Standard iJutrition Unit (S.K.U.)* One 
3.N.U. is estimated to be adequate for a person. The 
requirement or calories in India shsuld be much less as 


of 2000 calories per capita daily has been considered 
reasonable mlnimm requirement in the present study. TOius 
the weighted average standard' nutrition unit for ingestion 
in calories/person/annuro for this region as a -whole amounts 


Research, .Jtew Belhi' 






s Availability of Calories Per Head Per Day 
on tte basis of S,N.U.*. (l983) . 


2531 

2529 

1827 

519 

1935 

2040 

2188 

2317 

2962 

4240 

4240 

3134 

2343 

2501 

3349 

2576 

3448 

1932 

2443 

2192 

1997 

1979 


Garautha 

Mauranipur 

Jhansi 

Talbehat 

Lai itpxir 

Mahraiini 

Hamirpur 

Rath 

Kuloahar 

Charhhari 

Maudaha 

Mahoba 

Jalavjn 

Fonch 

Oral 


4- 188 
+ 317 
+ 962 
+2240 
+2240 
+1134 
+ 343 
+ 501 
+134 9 
+ 576 
+1448 


.oricn 



It is a''''parent from the table that oiit of total tabsils 
16 Tahsils of the region have surplus calories per head per 
day (Fig. 6.1B). In these tahsils the production of food 
grains is not only a<^ate for the feeding of existing 
population but they may support to the population of 
neighbouring tahsils also idulle in the remaining tahsils 
namely Jhansi, Mauranipur, Banda, Talbehat, Mau and Karwi, 
deficit in calories , per head per day have been recorded* 
Deficit in caidric Intahe is due to rapid growth of popu- 
lation and less food production due to unfertile land, in- 
adequate irrigational facilities as vjell as traditional 
outlook of the farmers# 


Prom the above discussion, it can be said that about 
35% of total population of the region is passing through the 
proixLem of under -nutrition* If this process continued over 
a long time, its bad impact may be observed in tlie fom of 
loss of body weight or reduction in physical activity. In 
the study region, Jhansi, Mauranipur, Banda, Talbehat, 

Karwi and Mau tahsils are facing this problem.- On the 
other hand, inadequacy of nutritional diet shows the 
malnutrition which is conanon in tte most tahsils of the 
region# It is'du® to availability of the rest fraction of 
calories ' f rom'food; grains' only that have carbohydrate in 
much '"qi^aritity/bwt' vitamins*,, ^ Bdiierals^ and protein are : 

lacking.' khat ^is pOO*? '.physical; development, - 



study region. Dtiring field survey, an examination of food 
habits and dietary standards has be^'-n through the 

intervie-ws of poor and rich families* Follov.dn^ facts 
en^rged s- 


Chapati of Gram, Wheat, Jwar, Bajra, Rice, Pulses and 
vegetables are the vmin constituents of common diet 
in which edible oil Gur, Sugar, 'milk and milk products 
find insignificant place* 

Poor families have larger expenditure on food, 
particxilarly on cereals and pxalses than nutritious 


(3) 5:he use of milk or irdlk products like Ghee, butter 
is noticed in rich families only, but it is not 


always* 

(4 ) Excluding superior Hindu castes like Brahmin, . 

Vashya, Carpenter, Kumi, Black-smith, other Hindus, 
Muslims and scheduled caste people axe non-vegetarian 
At present due t© impact of nodernisation, tendency 
■hn wards the nonveaetarian fooding is Increasing •. 


day by day* It is found that eranmin casre axst 
uses meat, fish and eggs in their diet' sometixies 
MuslJitis'''oons,ume more meat and eggs than milk In 
TO'irparision' to .Hindus* ^ oonswption of milk 
ifl^o tally ''-'based on 'adoiwroic/cpndition*;' Schedul* 
ca^'ste -steeple 'get '-hardlY meals, in^ iSaY 
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They have the poorest diet in the region* Stibslstenc» of 
their life depends vipon chapati of Gram, VIheat, Jwar and 
Bajra. The area tinder study Is mainly cbminated by middle v 
class agrarian communities and about half of its population 
is constituted by the poorer sections of society, esnecially 
scheduled castes* Dietary stan<terd varies frcnt avera^ 
peasant to agricultural labotirers* Average high middle 
class Hindus and Muslims have sufficient caloric intaJce 
to beep themselves in good health* But dietary biadget of 
middle class cultivators beeps them below the standard diet* 
The lower class families are suffering from malnutrition* 

In study region, too much tise of cereals is in practice in 
the diet and less stresajis laid on its nutritious contents* 
The majority of people stabs ists on poor diet lacking 
adequate protein with abtaidant carbohydrates and deficient 
total calories* 
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CHAP!ffiR VII 


Society, in itself, is not an ii^ependant eleit«nt, but 
it is a system coufjrising of many families, institutions, 
groups, sub-groTuiss etc* There have been many changes in 
social system and cultural values in the past but the rate 
of changes has not always been steady, it has been some 
tines slow and, some tlines rapid according to political, 
technological and economic changes* Whenever changes occur 
in society, social orgasisation is disturbed and new social 
values take place. 


In Indian society, not only splerdld national awakening 
culminating in Independence fjoom the British domination but 
also the toldii^ genius of people in the great tasks of the : : ' 
modernisation and transformation of political, eooncrolc 
and cultural life has been mar;k»d*, Inspite of so marQ' 
changes, traditional so,cial organisation as well as conti- 
nuation of traditional social, values may be observed in its 
caif>lete State in Indian society* The intent of this chapter 
is to anal3fBe those , processes factors ^diicdti have l^en. 
influencing' the sbctal .structure and cultural set-«gp,of ,■ 







Vix't’o.Q.llY'# social stinicttur© 


' , 11 ^. 


mmmrg 


Accxs^tfiiTO to Hac 


nstittite saoietles. 


together 
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Various types of 8ul>«»g»oup>s are relate 

to social norms. 

Various types of roles gained in organisation • 
aiKi sub-groi^s. 

Regulative norms controlling to srto-groups and 


Concludingly, it can be remariked that social structure 
is organisation of various grougps, iiatitufcions, associations 
which have fiiactlo^aal relationships with eadh other. 


The nodification or transformation in social structur© ^ ^ 

A 

is known as social change. In the wards of Oavis *By social 
change is meant only such alternations as occur in social 
organisation - that is the structure and function of 
society* • Johnson^ e3?plains that social change means 
change in social,, structure# The freiKSh thinker 
Comte^ es^lains it as ^ the outcome of intellectual 
develoim:©nt • , ,Ifiarl Marx^' noticed the ciiar^e in society 

through (dians^s in 'ip^e and ownership of pr^uction and ' 

has laid emphasis ;on technology#, Spe'HCM’ explains that 
there' is a' cosmic process' tr^.;t 0 adif^ren|lated^ 



whether people will 


inportance to the gixiwth of the teowleage, the increasliig 
skill and cxjnplexlty of society and modern trends towards 
social and political equality, Wiey also recognised that 
with the developsent of modern sciences* technology and 
industry, the change in social life of arnnklnd is definite. 

On the other haixi, the ancient Indian thinkers looted' : 
on the whole process as cosmic and social change as cyclic. 
After ‘Satyug* *Kalyug' is the outcome of cyclic process. 

Many other thinkers of different countries have also developed 
such theoretical concepts Pf social change. 

However Spengler explains social change is the process 
of cultural evolution, since birth, adolescense, mattirity, 
decline and a period of decay and disintegration* He 

' i *. 

designated the rising period of the society as ‘culture* and 
falling’ period as ‘civilization*. Tynbee Arnold^® constructed 
his ^ theory, sbcial ^ ^an^ in terras ^ of ^ two major concepts * 














/.s a matter of fact^ social nay defined as 

the process by v?hich signiflcaat alternariimB in the stru- 
ct\ire and functioning of a particular social system are 
noticed. The terra *CJ»nge^ is conpletely independent. It 
only inplles that there is sorae difference through time 
in the object to which it is applied. Mh@n ti«e speak of 
social change, we slitply assert that there is some change 
in social behaviours and the social structure. When ws 



Effects of thi 
Movements' etc 


This type of chan^ io tha result of J«»an action 
on the earth snrface # This chaise la in the igpward <3ire*» 
ctlon. The fnixSamental <at£ference between the first and 
the second patterns of change is that In th® former, change 
will be maintained in the same direction and in the latter. 


C3) Effects of change tn.ya»on^ Cultural ^fo'voment etc 


This type of change is some's^at sljBllar to the second 
but there is no contimions increase even for a limited ; 
period of tims* It is a change lilse a wave with its ups 
and dowTO* In nature as well as in society many ph©nc*i»i« 
fallow this cyclic course* Fashion around us, particularly 
in the dress of man and women, changes in a similar M.nner* 


Continuity and ctenge both are the main character istx( 
of any society. Continuity ■ is determined by the social 
controls#' while advances^nt in technology, social relations 
ait»ng gfroi^s and presence of conflict are the respoMible 
factors fcr the ' social ' change# Sega® thlnlcers li3<e llarx 
and 'Bshl on" give credit tortile ,ec»n<iBlc factors for social 
change wh.lle others- lil® doi^e „and.;Hc3Dhouse recognised 







(i) Geographical Factors I 
(±i) Biological Factors! 
(iii ) Cultural Factors t 


(wi.) Deraographic Factors! 

(vii) Psychological Factors! 

(viii) Political Factors! 

(ix) Industrialization and modernisation 


TOAniTlOmL SOCIAL VhLffBS 


Traditional social ■valuas have great irpportance in 
.sing,, the social life. Its Jjif>act may^be clearly noticed 
> form 'o£'’’'*lHirs®rfcha*U'yaJcna system, ' joint family. 







mm 


iilii 


social araapultural status# but different categories lilce 


very nigh, nigh# iwadiura, low and very low are marbed 


them. Howsoever being in different status# .they have 
also contact with each otbef in, the ecoixsraic# political and 
social activities* 




Caste system is one of the BK>st iitfwrtant institutions 
in Indian society^ It is njt only in Hird-u society, but in 
the muslim and Christian society also* Traditionally, Hindu 
society is firmly based on its chatur varm (colour but not 
races) but as the time passed, the feeling o:^itual 
ranking took the place of Jati (caste system) • 


Beale has renmrked that the organising principles of 
Indian Society are hierarchy* hierarchy of caste, hierarchy 
of wealth and hierarchy of power* Each layer wants to 
rise 'in the hierarchy, but slnmltaneously no layer wants 
to be rivalled by any other grot^ below itself^^* In practice 
to maintain and to Improve relative position, peoples of 
each hierarchy face many diffictiltios*- 





of the hind-u society* In 


apex of the social pyramid* Originally ttey migrated 
from Kannauj and 'were divided into two main branches 








The Vaishyas have been placed into third order in 
the society. Actually, they are traders* biisinessman 
and money-lenders. EcsDnomically, they are iisell to do, 
Jains are the sub-groip of the Vaishyas who are nun«rous 
in Jhansi district. The historical monments of Deogarh 
reveal their past glory. They are still rich enough and 
are much religious minded. They have their own customs* 
traditions ard festivals. 


The Kurmi, ti:^ Lodhi* tte Ahi: 
excellent cultiv«!ktors of tte region 


lisian'grot^ includes Ifei (Barber), Kunihar 
Lo&r "(Black-sntith)* Tell (Oilman), Bari 










peasants by all means and get their mges in Mnd- Though 

hereditary profession are being practised by^hem, the caste 

system socially antagonises the principles of equality among 
20 

men and sects . 


The people of these castes are engaged in menial ■works 
and are considered as untopchables* This groti? indndes Dom 
Basor, Dhobi, Chamar, Kuril, Pasi, Kori, Bedia etc. They 
are one third of the total population of Bundelkhand. Iw 
ViiftTrirrfhv. thfi'v are at the bot'txira* Thelx social 


la the light of educ 
gaining matientm''ih_ 
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the Ahir! 


are in 5th rank in the region but their population is 
very unevenly distributed in the region. Consequently 
they are in 3rd rank in Jalaun, in 4th rank in Banda and 
in 7th rank in Harairpur district* The same is the case 
with xx 3 p\ilation of liOdh i^ftiich stands in 7th rank in tte 
region whereas in 2»i rank in Hamiarpur and in 3rd rank in 
Jhansi district. The Lodhs are in sjpnall proportion in 


Jalaun and Banda districts* The Muslims (6*1^/ are, 
more or less, evenly distributed in the region. They 
are in 6th rank in tl^ region as well as in Jhansi district 
and in 5th rank in the rerraining districts-! The sara 
is the case with population of the Koris, (4.47%) • lii© 
Kbris are in 8th rank in the region as i(^ll as in Banda 
and Hamimur districts, in 6th rank in Jalaun district 


Besides, these.. castes,* there are a ntwa>er ot otner 
castes such as sweeper. Carpenter, Washerman, Bharbhunj 
Arakh; Bhat,Jshephered, 'TailoJr, ^K&har,, Khyastha, Kewat, 
TTiangarr’l^aSlc^’^ Sonar, ^ T 
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in villages is expressed in *Jajnani* system by which people 


persons or lower castes worJc xn the riexds or rxcn raxmers 
as labourers* The family which tal<ses services from other 
castes* is callecl as *Ja1imn*^^. There is ik> doubt that the 





2 i ■/ 


Washerman, Potter and Chamar are notable. In the al^sence 


of economic system of open market, the relationship betv»cn 


Jajman and Praja is not as master and servant. Jajman 


provides a traditional fired payment of grains to his Praja 


as an enumeration^^. Soto times a patch of land is also 


provided to them as revenxie free. Sometimes cash money 


(in imrriages and other opportTinities) as well as free 


food (in festivals, marriages, death etc.) are provided to 


them. If need arises, ironey is given to them as loan at 


low interest. All these rebates represent the power of 


this system and have more vali» than act tel cash payment. 
The main role of this system is to provide plenty si^^ply 


of labotur to rich farmers as well as to delimit the dynamism 


of lower castes which, in tntn, helps to note that soto- 


tiTOs a 'Praja* has to do work in many villages due to 
lackness of Jajmans in one village. JajTO-ni rights are 
considered as property which is transferred from grand- 


father to father and from father to soh in hereditary 


system'^ 


Like land, Jajmans are also divided aamong brothers 
in the time of family partitioa* 3?he relation between 
Jajman ana, Fraja are hereditary and a shelter or Jajman can 

' h ^ . 

M)t*'''ieliberately change hi» traditional 'Praja* * In the 


same 'way, a 'Praja* al®o tan no-'t 


his shelter 


v'ithont pezrnission of hii^t^ltief* C® well aS' ^ hie casi-e^i 
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hesitate to e>cploit him, if chance cones 


Intra-Caste Relatlona * 
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The relation system is one of the most iirportant 
aspects of traditional system in the study area. The 
members of one caste have mad© their relations with others 
by marriages relatedness as well as kinship* Among these 
relations, marriage is the main* -It was observed that 
these relations are made at different distances by 
different castes* For escaxfple, the maximum distance of 
marriage is marked abotit 100-350 kms, 25 to 150 kms and 
10 to 35 kms in high, backward and untouchable castes 
resi^ctively* 

In fact, relatedness is major system in intra-caste 
relations- It does not provide only penmnancy to|social 

organisation but also introduces the fundamental base for 

' ^ ' 

establishment of family . In this way, these relations 
issue guidance to the ixjlitical -economic inter-village 
relations^*^* Inter-marria^, control on food and drink, 
separate caste Judiciary, specific cultural traditions, 
view of untouchability and ‘©harnro* and ♦Karm* are the 
disturbing elements to caste unity in tl» villages but 
its ''unitary attitudes are also present there* 
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Inter-caste Relations 5 

The dominance (in land ownership) of Brahmin and 
Kshatriya castes is alnost in all the villages of the s ttidy 
area. Brahmin, Kshatriya, Kurmi, Mioslim and Ahir still are 
powerful due to lanc^wnershin, ediKiational advancement, 
political approach, richness etc. The village communities 
have been related to each other in economic aai religious 
activities. At the tiii» of *Jajmani System*, all castes 
depends on each other at village level and were well 
cautious to this originality. Half yearly payment of grains 
to the potter. Blacksmith, Carpenter, washerman and Bai 
etc. was the proof of inter-dependence. The system of 
Jajmani may be noticed today also in the region as diseased 
In foregoing pages. Inter-caste relationship can be clearly 
explained with the help of Religious Secular and Absolute 
Caste dominance Models which effect the Spatial Organisation 
of castes in rural settlen»nts as a centripetal and 
centrifugal forces respectively* The concept of social 
distance and its functioning, which forms organised spatial 
culture, has great importance in analysing the social 
structure of village community^®. Applied spatial structure 
in cultural personality of an Indian village is the result ,, 
of both models^® discussed below i ^ ^ ^ ^ 




i’he division of different cxjranrtunities and hierarchical 
orders in Indian Society have been basic factors in caste 
system. The Hindus have been more influenced from the 
traditional rigidity of caste and varna than any other 
Indian religiot:© conrounity because the concept of purity 
and inptority has been rigid and vride in Hindu religion- 
The main characteristics of Hindu caste system have been 
based on social and caste heirarchy which has paid active 
role in organising Eindu society with its constancy and 
rigidity* This system is termed here as religious secular 


organisation* Singh has observed “the concept of tovac 
varnas ard Panchaj (untouchables), caste, system, Jajmani 
system, the feeling of purity and inpurity e::«plain the 
meaning of religious secular distances on one imnd and 

determine theoretically tl» ■, function of social system as 

' 3''Q 

well as isorphological pattern on the other . The place 
of each caste in local sooial hierarc&y is not oftenly 
clear ,but it is true that' the Brahmins gain the highest 
rank in this sodial hierarchy# Other castes gain varying 





IS xantouchable . Consecjuently twr. types of Mohallas 
and UntotL^jchables) are very oftenly fouisd in t1» vii: 
due to the effectiveness of religious secular ■ model # 
there is m physical barrier betwen the ttio* ctiltur. 


In fact, secular distance among different caste grotrps 
is the restilt of the concept of piirlty and iirpurity* The 
higher castes recognised themselves as pure in con^rision 
to the other castes and tend to have less physical ccnract 
to maintain their highest level. This feeling has coripelled 
different castes to accomodate separately. The wind dire- 
ction has been considered as a main physical factor in 


erected in the direction from which wind come 


Generally, Ponds, lanes aM roads separate, the Mohallas. 
Padari, Bachhondha, Sultanpura, Reruwa and Ballan villages 
are the example of a such model. There are various 
tolas (^fohallas) lite Brahmin. Ma, Kshatriya Tola, Kurrai 
Tola, Chamrauti Tola etc. which are developed separetely 
from each other# Such types of settlement patterns represent 
the separation of various castes# ' Every hamlet also have 
its *ft«aratft homooenietv as well as social scope, however, ^ 



economic cultural aria political organisation’^'^, but ell 
castes are closely related to each other by functional 
inter-dependence*' In this way, socio—ecoromic dominance, 
land occupance, numerical majority, presettied dominance 
are the major factors which are involved in this model* 
Such pattern arce formed by force and the control on land 
resources* The dominated families or clans or castes 
provide more facilities like supply of primary needs, 
llvelilK>od sources, houses, security as well as freedom of 
walking etc* to the most of the villagers- Thus they have 
played a major role in determining’ -the socio-economic 
pattern of villages* In this context, ^ the role of varloxis 
high castes like Bralmain, Kshatriya, kurini have been much 
significant because they have occscpied much laM resources 
rather than others in the >^rtole region* It is clear from 
the morphological study of Sultanpura, Bamhaura and 
Bachhondha villages. Absolute dominance model is mainly 
decided by economic power, but-' aurorical majority is also 
important factor* Generally lower castes are 'Htuch in 
nunber in nwst of villages, but dT» ,to the less lani in 
f-'hA-ir 'nrvsfssesalcn* thev secure low status in, the society. 









castes depend on them for agriculttural and other socio- 
economic services. This attitiade has made closeness 
conpiiLsory to the caste -settlement pattern* The controlling 
factor to this pattern is temed as social centrifugal 
force which provides good c^portunity for -the developTOnt 
of dense settlenent pattern* It may be obsexrved that 
twenty-two castes inhabitat Talhati Kalinjar village where 
they live rear to each other* The Brahmin families which 
are thirty in ntmiber, are inhabited in the north direction 
of Talhati Kalinjar, lower castes lil® Khatilc^ Dhobi, 
Kehtar, Potter are in the south and western direction* The 


remaining castes are* inhabited in mixed form. The Brahmins 
who occupy much laix3 {45*5^) have always paid effective 
role in settlement pattern as well as socio-econcanic and 
political life of village* In the same my, the lar^wnership 
as well as presettled effectiveness of Kshatriyas and 
Brahmins in Sultaiapur, Beruwa, Talhati ii^injar villages 
decided the settlement patterns of castes in the villages, 
tow caste obsolutness has weakened tt^ feeling of purity 
and untouchability, therefore the things wl)ich were 
considered religious in tire past, are not now in fashion* 
tow land dominance is ret the measurement of caste-, ■ ■ ■ , 

dominance* serrlces and more income available' 

to the lower caste H^mbers have- much affected to tire power 
of ’■C‘’-hatriyB.s ' are Bralmins*- .. '.Besides#:' ■ their, ;fal ling economic 


conditions have ; 'compel led td swll'-'the,, land to maintain 





'Cial prestige. The lo'wer caste inhabit at ion near 


secular model, are dominating in Chahatulci, Karaxjndi awl 
Kalwara IQitjrd villages due to much land* There is also 
a not^le fact that caste settlenent pattern is totally 
different from Kshatriva dominating villages ■ In Kshatriyas 


the. study of 








considered as that family in ^^ich the mentoers of less tha: 
three or more generations live together and they are close 


separately from his father with his wife or xamarried sons 
the family is considered as nuclear family. 


It becones obvious from the study of sanpled villages 
that occtpatlons of different castes are not completely v?; 

castwise, but economic system of villages is dependant on 
occupational specialization as well asftnter-dependency. For 
example, agriculture was the nein occupation of Kurmi, 
lodh/Ahir, Arakh# but at present, all castes 

whether high or low perform agriculture with their tradi- 
tional occupation, if they have their own land. Trade and 
counmerce was the main occupation of Teli, Gupta, Baniyan 
and Kalwars but today people of other castes are also engaged 
in it. Service was the m&in occupation of Kayastha, Brahmin 
and Kbhatriya buct today people of other castes are also 
employed in various services, labouring has been perfermed 
only by lower castes IIJ® Chamar, Kori, Khatilc, Kfewat etc. 
but nowadays other castes also adopt It in worbless 

to oovertv. Howaoever. there are so many 










According to organisatjk>n of village castes and the 
social restrictions among them, there is a caste Pancha]^t 
for a particular caste of a grot5> of villages* Such 
Panchayats are of two types* Intra-village ar^ inter-village 
Such Panchayats are fotind in a grot^ of 10-20 villages for 
some castes of the study area* Such panchayats hear and 
tackle the cases of break of caste traditions aM caste 
dispute. There is same similarity in functianing of caste 
Panchayat and village Panchayat in which old e:^erienced 
parsons hear and' decide the disputes between the two 
villages, if it is not related with particular caste. It 
is not unnecessary to mention the functioning of legal 
village Panchayat' which is political and administrative 
by"' 'nature •':’!^hese Panchayats. have created jealousy in ■ C'.: 
the' villacres because dominant; castes <^arrel with each , - 









Changes 


It is basic fact that the factors Which control the 


soiirce of ironey and is, therefore, pre-requisite for the 
rise of a caste. Land is main base of property, respect 
and prestige in rural society, A caste becomes dominant when 
it is locally much in nuirtoer and economically and politically 
inf Itiential. Thus population and land occupance should 
be considered as specific case in determining the ec»nomic 
hierarchical order of a caste in the study xregion. 


Out of total 2426 families of 20 vil lages 1;he percentages 
of Chamar, Kuxmi, Kshatriya, Brahmin, Kachhi, Potter, Ahir 
and Gupta families are 14#34, 12«08, 12«04, 9*52, 8,86, 4,16, 
3.59 and 3*50 respectively (TaHe 7.2). The remaining castes 
such as Teli, Carpenter, Blacksmith, Nai, Dom, Kayastha, 

Gadaria are negligible in proportSon. Kurmi, Kshatriya, 

Brahmin, Kachhi are the dominating castes i^^nich occupy 
23.62!^, 2S*STAs 13.98?4, 7 •23% of the total cultivated land ' ; 
respectively in tt^ villages* The potter (4*22%), Ahir ■ , 
3.4^) and'" Gupta (3*39%) are next, to, these castes, they 
occui:^ 1*4:8,, '’2*25 ahds 3*15 ^rcent of total cultiyated land^ 
resnectively* Other castes Tillages are carpenter, , 
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Xhe region is most backward as most of the villages 
families are economically in low income group* It is 
interesting to note that more than half ■ {57*50?4i of total 
families- are in low income group, 29*43% in Medium income 
group and 13.07% in high income group Table (7*3) • It may 
be clearly noticed from the Table 7*3 that above 25.35% fami- 
lies of the Kayastha, Gupta, ffehatriya, Kurmi and Brahmins 
are in high income grotp because these castes have much 
land as well as other income soxxrces like services, b-usiness 


etc*, while in other castes it is lacking. On the other 
hand, nearly 80 percent families of Chamar, Kbri, Potter 


Khatik, Dhobi, Teli, Kachhi, Mehtar, Blacksmith, Nai are 


that the living standard of Brahmin, Kurmi, Kshatrlya 



Medim 


Br^min 

Kshatriya 

Ahir 


Kurmi 

Kachhi 

Teli 

Blacksmith 

carpenter 

mi 

Potter 

Dhobi 

Chamar 

Kori 

flehtar 

K3ayastha 

Mulsim 

Gupta 

Gaderia 


Level, Ibw iJXXM0 ^ ^ Ife# P®^ year , 

Level of medium incoii@,;,BS*^ .IS^^.OO per year, 
T^vp-1 nf 'hiaH' income, 'is# ^00 per yea 






Occupationally raost of the families (74.64%) of 
surve37ed villages are engaged in agriculture, while 33.42% 
are engaged in labo^lring, 21.64% in traditional occupation, 
8.65% in services and 3*83® In other activities* (Table 
7 .4 ) Agriculture is the iiainstay of the vll lage economy 
therefore the percentage of agricultural families is highly 
(60.10%) availahle in Brahmin, Kshatriya, Kurmi, Ahir, 
Kachhi, Gaderia, Dhohi, Blaclismith etc. due to much land in 


conparision to the other, ^ftiile it is helow 60 percent 
in Chamar, Mxjslim, Gtpta, IQiatilc etc. because they have ' 
no spich land occipance and also these families are engaged 




Khatik 





Occipational Structtire of Families in Percentage. 
^5i?E " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Before 

















The highest percentage of labouring families (alxive 
5C ■oercent) is recorded in Chamar, Kachhi, Kbri, Dhobi, 


is 'insignificant in Bralwin 


Knrmi 


Blacksmith castes 


Today tlie people are much in fawur of nuclear 
families* It has been fouwi that 72*23 percent and 24.77 
percent of total families are nuclear and joint respectiwly 
Mostly 70 percent families of the charaar. Dhobi, Kbri, 

Ahir. Potter , Gaioenter, Mai, Blacksmith . 


etc® are Xilcitig to live in nucleer xemxxyt riie 

centage of nuclear family is low in Kurmi, Fhyastha, Brahmin 
and. K^hatriya caste families, beca-use they have much land 
as well as they all axe educated. On the other hand, ths 
percent of Joint families is opposite to it. Economic 
■Knr'ris.n ' and mutual tiosion the responsible., factors for,,.,. 




of ''.chan^-' ;ii|«*tloiml social structure 





Caste is an iisp^rtant part of traditional religion and 

. # 

is go'TOrned by it* Persore avail certain benefits from 
joint family and caste* If a caste does not represent its 
monopoly in tbe society, it certainly represents cultural 
homogeneity rpto some extent. There are handful of persons 
recognise casteism as a^natlons-l curse* There is a^ 
small fraction of total castes in 20 villages, which desires 
that caste s;^tera should be abolished. Yet the caste feeling 
is deep rooted in them al «3 -^en tte question of caste 
benefits arises* Thus Ah is true that iisjority of people 
does not see any evil in caste syst^ but the reservation 
nf® certain castes "in cjetting education, employment and other 





■... 1 —^ 


rue rorinat:ioii of Bralimiii Samj^ Prajapati association^ Yadava 

association, Rurmi association etc* are the burning exartples. 
The lectxorers delivered by leaders of different associations 
in annual meetings are creating the gaps among the castes. 
Though efforts are being irade by Government to abolsih 
caste feeling, it is increasing due to these types of 
associations. 


Although caste feeling increased, the abatements have 
been noticed in traditional practices. It is esdiibited in 
drinking, fooding ahd other behaviourial activities of 
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factors which have much influenced to the social prestige 
issue of the higher castes. Abatements in behaviourial 
pattern are not similar in all villages. It is noticed less 
and more in the villages dominated by higher and low castes 
respectively. For exanple, the Bacicward and low castes always 
pay their attention towards their prestige while sitting 
v/ith higher castes in Siiltanpura C57.45% Kshatriya dominance), 
Bamhaura (67.79% Kshatriya dominance;, Reruwa (6©, Brahmin 
dominance). Pure Kalan (34.00 Kshatriya dominance) and 
Eachhondha ^7.00 Kshatriya dominance) but it is insignificant 
in the Chandpxara • (l5 .73% KSchhi dominance), Upari (23*90% 
Kachhi and 20*/oKurml dominance), Karaundi (20% Kurmi and 
13*33% Kachhi dominance) Chakatxihi (l7.01% Kbchhi arid 20*41% 
Chamar dominance), Chhayan (29.7C% Kachhi), Khadaini (28.7-®8 
Kurmi) , Patori (66.67% Potter and Gadaria) Rehuntia (40.87% 
K\armi), Kuthondh (30.38% Lodh) and Pandari (59*50% Chamar 
and Kurmi) villages due to domiimnce of baclcward and lower 
castes in these villages. Here they do not feel any 
complexion in mind while sitting with higher castes and also 
backward castes of these villages gi've preference to sit 
with lower castes .. , ' ■ ^ 


(iii) 


and Ii 


The feeling of utttouchability has been "peculiar in 

A , . ■ 




Hindu society. The mutual brothe.thdodS;;syni>athy,,. kirKiness ' 
etc. are 'externally of ....the^yillagers 

■Knit*, r-nl-hiiral!'.' factors Of hfah'tahd'^ls^-bastesv' 'untouclmbility 









enpxrically found that higher casta people do not take food 
of lovjer caste people due to tte feeling of piirity and 
iinp\irity but they have no <±>jection to take Dal, Rice, 

Ghee and other raw materials of low castes- Ifevertteless, 
they do not practise these rules in hotels as well as in 
tea stalls. In this context, the educated and service man 
of high castes told that they were unable to do so because 
they would be bycot ted from the society- Tterefore it is 
clear that the feeling of pure ajad inf>ure is due to social 
pres stare, feeling of tantouchability has been decreasing 

for recent years* It is the consequence of Sanskritization- 


Bailan {Naraini TaJisil) 


higher 





by wl-.ich lower Hixidu castes or tribes changes 
, views and living method etc» in the way of 


es in Jaiman: 


Based on service exchange^ Jajmani system is being 
disintegrated rapidly due to the changes in traditional socio' 
economic values by the new socio-^concMic development 
pSDgraiiraes. People are mt only resigning their traditional 
servides rendered to ‘Shelter* {Jajman) , but also their 
traditional occupations. It is clear from the caste -wise 
occnpational structure (Table 7*4) that mostly families teve 
left their traditional occxpations ai^ the process is con- 
tinuing today. With the result# Jajmani system is weakening 
day by day. Therefore it seems possible th&ti Jajmani 
system will diminish with tii« and society will advance 
towards the high economic development and modern social 













in tr.iditional xiorka. Now, the percentage has dlecreaced to 
28*45, 19*37, 70*58 and 15*78 respecti-veljf* This change is 
due to achieving good c^portunity of ei^loyront in goverwKsnt 
services. But the occupational changes are less in Ahir, 
Kachhi and Nai castes because their traditional occi;patlons 
ere easy as well a® profitable to them* 75*61% of the Teli 
caste families were engaged in their traditional occt^ation 
20 years' before, today the percentage fallen to 35*13 dt» 
to oil processing by machines* This type of change is 
insignificant in carpenter caste tjeoanse skilled or tanskilled 
persons of this caste get job in the city as wll as in tl» 
villages to make agricultural implements* Dhotbi, Nai 
Blacksmith and Potter are the castes in idiich negligible 
changes may be observed because these castes earn tte ir 
livlitood by doiisg woirk in both places city and villages* 


have 


qoTO in their 


o'oening of tea and betel shcps . 
to this. One fact T(toiGh’'tes 
survey is also noteworthy,' Jnufcfera 



laiwuring is still provided today in the form of grains Wlriich 
is not sufficient for their livelihood* Tterefore, they are 
Gornpelled to adopt otlwr occupations either at native or at 
other places* Conseqmatly labcurer problem is increasing 
in the villages day by day* 


From fore^ii 5 ^ discussion it itay be c»ixiliided that the 
percentage of families engaged in traditional occupations has 
slightly decreased from 30*79 to 21 *64 aal the percentage 
of agrictrlturists has slightly increased from 76*12 to 83*30 
percent as well as the percenter of labotarers has decreased 
frcTO 36*44 to 33*42* 


in facilities of asimninication especially cineim^ freedom 
as 'mil as increasing wave of eguality in ladies and process 
of sanskritlaatlon* fhe feeling of individuality has increased, 
with the result, tie feeling 'of disintegration of family , 

has also iiKxeased* The family elders were given great 

■ ".i,- .Y „ 

honoTor in past, b«fc today feali®^ of s'mih respect has ■ 
decreased, with the 'result, the 'percentage of ''nuclear families^^ 





Kianni 293 

Kachhi 215 

Teli 37 

Black- 
smith 43 

Carpenter 48 

Nai 25 

Potter 1 01 

Dhobi 52 

Chamar 348 

Kbri 64 

Sweeper 34 

Kayastha 1 2 

Muslims 77 

Gt?>ta 85 

Gaderiya 38 

Lofih 56 

Khatik 5l 

Other ' 

castes 237 





It may be evidenced from the table that the changes 
are noted more in lower caste families in conparislon to 
backward and upper castes families* For example, 45.16% 
families of Brahmin and 42.62% families of Kshatriya lived 
in joint family 20 years before, btit now 38.% and 36.64 
percent families of Brahmins and Kshatriyas li’'j« in joint 
families respectively while the percentage of Backward joint 
families like Ahir and Ktirmi has decreased from 34.38 and 
40*93 to 25 * 28 and 35*45 respectively in last 20 years. 
Decreasing percent of joint family is highly noted in lower 
castes life Chamar, Dhobi, Kori, Khatik, Sweeper. 

Actually, the highest percentage of nuclear family in 
backward and lower castes is due to illiteracy and poverty* 
But in higher caste families, prestige of old time is 
remembered today also whereas other castes neglect it which 
is the stimulating elen^nt of a nuclear family. 

5* Changing Face of Inters ural Organisation s 


The tendency of changes in 'traditional social system 
be also observed in inter-rural organisation. It is notable 
fact that there have been many changes in inter-rural organ 
satlon after Independence* The importance of caste-Panchayat 
has been only for lower and mediiHR castes in limited extent 
while higher castes are neglecting their decisions today. 
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can be said that the new dimension 


oiianges in socio-economic structure of the region have been 
added In last twenty years. Although the continuity of 
traditions is present in the region, abatements may be observed 
in them due to rrechanisation, educational progress, job 
o oportunities , sufficient Income sources and developmental 


prograrwnes of government. Due to better agricultural 
production as well as increasing communicational facilitie 
the standard of living is rising but the rate of change 
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■an s, par excellence, a dominant factor in sharjin 
aaa nourishing the culture. Every human society has its 
own culture. That is why members of a society have 
practices different from mentjers of other society in so 
many Important aspects. Culture is the cxsnulation of all 
the practices ar^ tehaviours that are naturally performed 
by the members of a society^. Generally, the changes in 
social values and behaviours are the root causes respon- 
sible for chaises in culture. Social valms especially 
infli»noe the cultural and technological develcpment, 
subject to the diffusion of Joiowledge and contac± of 
people of different cultures. In short, cultiiral changes 
are caused dir to the happenings change the existin 

circimstances for ones to he aA^otfif^- TTwa-in 


E\%ry , htanan TOciety has its own my of life that 
is , esqplain^ ^ in^ f prm^ Of, ...‘Cw^ture » » Developed equality' aad 
goveriwient |:^licier Ila’c^s ^ . cultural unity 

on the .fc^asis' of':iangua^;^;^|bfti^^^4:&lvidt»l behaviour, 
HbDde c*f lafe and _ techno 'According ,to Tavlor 



wulutore is that cowplex whole ii^iloh Inclines knov;leclge, 
Dellef, art, morals, law, ctjstoin and otter capabilities 
and habits acquired by roan as a roeuiber of society^." It 
is clear that culture is not gift of nattaret but of social 
discipline. Defining culture. Half Piddington has remarked' 
the cxjlttiro of people may b® defined as the sum of total ■ 
of the material and intellecttial equipment whereby ttey 
satisfy their biological and social needs and adopt ttent- 
selves of their envirorroient^.**, hccox&ing to Hoebel 
is the sum total of integrat«l learmd behaviour pat 
which are sfharacteristlc of the roembers of a 
which are, therefore, not result of biological 

In tte x-iords of Herkovlts “Culture is ma^rad® 

6 ' ' ■ 

®iwiroi»ient •** . 


It may be concluded from tte 
that cult tare is an aggregate of material 
irrfjleroents, furnitures. 






ctaittaral changes in long duration of many 
downs# Ihese processes have been imich active after • 
independence due to development of new techmlogy and 
inventions and rapid changes in social, political and 
economic institutions# In the study region, rapid changes 
have occurred in cultural values as w ell ms Meals^ with 
the development of tranarmrt; 


ioiTus as tecnnoiogy, water management, 
electrification, iiKSustries arsd transport which 
are the carriers of the socio”"ecx)noinic and 
cultural changes and 

Ifen-materlal forms is^ich incltjde valxes, 
ideals, beliefs, customs, traditions, 
religion as well as psychology and, thin 3 cing. 


Technology is the systematic 'Icnowledge by ^diich the 
use of implements and machines is possible in the society 
It represents ths^^^ active 'adjustment of rmn with nature, • 
and esploitatlon of re,sou2:t»8 from ^ich 'man: earns his 
bread and also e'xpresses hiS;.,,soci^;. ^relations,, and the 
r. ...ulLan- mental views generated from -thoare relations*^- 
f'iany changes' are witnesse^'C||i{iy^!^;j;:; traditional modes of 





fe etc. with the technological developments®. It is the 
technology x^hich has much influenced the hximan relations 
in the modern complex society. In the context of above 
technological processes, the study of agricultural 
mechanisation, water management, electrification, indus- 
trialization and transportation have been made on the 
basis of their existing distributional pattern and 
developmental processes. 


The study area is foachward region and agriculture- : 
is performed on traditional pattern* The new inventions 
have less impact on the operation activity of the region. 
However, : people are, forwarding ■ towards mechanised ag ri— - • 

culture. They are now using winnowing fans, thrashers and 
iron-ploxaghs instead of old wooden ploughs and BaKhar. 

The distritaatlon of agricxiltural iirpleinents in sairpled 
villages is given in table 8.1. 
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in 1967. She length of this dam is 64 36 niters with a 


cvbic feet of «iter and irrigates an additional area of 
165000 hectares of O.F* and , Ihere are two canal 
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Its total cost has been estijaatec 


Dhnkwan Dam t 


Kins south-west of Babina railway station across the river 
Betwa. It waja constructed dtsring the British period in 
the years 1905-1909 at the oost of fe*23*^ Lakh* The daip 
is 17*61 laetres high and 1827*69 metres in length and its 
canals serve an area of 21415*76 1%^* 


constructed during the period 1881-1886* It comroands the 
catchment area of 50379 IQm with a gross capacity of 3245 
million cubic feet of water. The length of dam is 8.529 


metres with the height of 17 metres 





, , , , it lies across tfm ■ river Dhasan in Mataraiiiii tahsil 

at a distance of 16 tens from Matiraniptar-Nowgaon road. It 
v?as constructed during 1901-12 and has a catchment area - 
of 7865 tens • The lenoth of the dam Is <9274 metres with 


Lahchura is an irrigational dam while Pahari dam is 
feeding reservoir because Dhasan canal system is taken 
out from Hahchura which has a coverage of 431900 acres '' 
of irrigated land* 


Ttey are ' multipTirpos® projects being constructed at 
a distance^ of; 48 tens and 19' tern rei^ectively on i^stream 
side. of '.Matatila .aqrosp tine ’'Betwa# Construsytsio-h 

of these' dams, will p3D{idl«ifcioa .against 'floods# ■ ^ 

Ii“rigc:/cion potential, of; to be t-afen off 
from Rajghet,'i'reserybir,":iii§|i^^;;i^^ isO^btO acres# ■ 





xhey 'Will be mtiltip-urpose projects with 8 centres of 
total 25 megawatt power generating capacity. The capital 
investment of the proiect is estimated fen 


It has been constructed on the Shahzad river at ' 
a distance of 4.8 kms from Lalitpur town and irrigates 
an area of 24000 hectares in Lalitpur and Jhansi districts 
Its storage capacity is 3420 million cubic feet. The 
length of its right canal system is 187*21 kns. and that 
of its left canal system is 16 Jons. It constructed 
at a cost of &*S4*10 baldi. 


near Mahc.ba town 


in Hamirp'tit district* Its stoirage capacity 1® 2250 
million att>i<2 feet of water*'' It 'provides water to the 
area of 10800 hectares in tlis distJB'idi* ,' ' 






It is constructed at li*2 Ions south of Ka\irani"5ur 
town across river Saparar, a tributary of Betwa* Its 
storage capacity is 2S00 million cubic feet c£ water* 

It irrigates an area of 16000 hectares in Jhansi and 


A number of minor irrigation schemes have been 
proposed for Hamirpur district liJce Maudaha dam, Segaon dan 
Tikari dam, Borima dam, ormil dam, Chandrawal dam, ' 

Sahjan pump canal scben® having irrigatioral capacity 
of 9.0, 4.0, 4.0, 4.5, 2.5, 4.0 and 1.40 kros respectively 

' 2"i ' 

and for Banda district Augasi pump canal- scheme (111* 9km ) 

Chilli!^ lift canal scheme (17.5 Km^) and Chllla lift 

... ^ 

irrigation scheme {13*3 Km ) have been launched. 


canal was constructed on the left bank of the 
Etttwa river from pajricWha dam in 1887. The canal runs 
parallel to the Ohansi^Khipur road for, about 19 kms ard 
riear'Ptil'it* village'' -it blfurcsates in^ the Hamirpur branch 
the 'yuthonah'branch^'-'-'^^laun district avails greater ^ 
benefit from Be'twa ,<3®®.®! fehaW'dhansi districc. b-- cause 
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passes through the area of Mar and Kabar soils which 


not require much Irrigation, 


For the successful fiamtioning of the Betwa cansl, 
Parichha dam was stppleinented by bhukwan dam for storage 
of water for use of Betwa canal* The reservoir, no doubt, 
increased the discharging capacity of canals from 300 
to 600 cusec* • At present the ’^hole system of Eetwa canal 
Irrigates al>out 5 laWh hectares of land in the region* 


Bariapur was selected for the site of the Khn 


canal head worlcs# Its capacity is 426 million ctibic 


feet of %«ater* This barrage ,is capable of discharglr^ 


2'000 cusecs* ^n canal irrigates 27 lakh hectares of 


land of Banda District* But st;i>ply of water by this 


barrage was inadequate, therefore, another huge reservoir 


has been constructed near Oangu village* in Chhatarpur 


district* Itsr capacity is 15000 million ethic feet* 


Main channel of Kten canals runs paralled to tl» right 


bank of river* Further it bifurcates into two main bra- 


ncl»s - Banda and Atarra canals, imsst of the trans ken 


area is- 
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of dam, ^rtie t-i?ater-shed area bet-ween rivers Dhasan and 
Birma is 2*7 hectates 'v^ich is under cx>imiand of Dhasan 
canal system. It irrigates about 147200 hectares of 
land in Hamirpur district. 


dam is 192 loast ^.nd storage capacity is abotit 796 million 


Garhtnau reserroir is 14777 hectares out of ^diich 5400 hect 


tube wells, punping sets ard Bandhis are also the sources 
of irrigation in the region. Length of canals (Fig. 8, IB) 
and nuntoer of others sources of irrigation are * as follows s 





People of the region are now aware of the grovdng 
irrportance of electrlc-power because of its easy availab- 
ility. since there is no other sources of power lite 
Petrolium and coal in the region, electricity has nnich 
Gontrituted to economic development and culttiral change 
of the region. Matatila mixLtipurpose project with installed 
capacity of 30 M.W*, is a chief source of hydro-electric 
power in this region. Besides this, U«P. State electric 
grid, Rihand dam ai^a Panlci thermal power stations of 








of Banda and Hamirptir districts and Jhansi division incliade 


'he industrial sector accounts for highest (36.5954) 
ionsTunrotion whereas aariculture domestic# Gornrtif:rcial 


Rural electrification is a positive step to 
reducing the gap between urban and r^al economic 
lopment# With the inpetu® bf riaral electrif icat; 
percent villages have been electrified in the rec 
The percentage of tahsiX^jise rural electrified ■' 
have been given in table 8*3 and map (Fig 8*2B) • 


frloth 

Garautha 

MauranipuT 

Jhansi 

Talbehat 


Mahrauni 


32-07 





process of economic development and socio-ciiltTaral change 
became it determines the htaaan power and prosperity as 
'well as resource use in different sectors* It includes 


those economic activities 'i#ilch aire directly related with 


cater the htanan needs. All those external and Internal 
forces Tillich have helped the process of change, have , 
also paved the way of urbanisation^M indx:ffltrializatlon* 
Industrializatioh does not mean that there should be use 
of big and oonplicated machinery and urbanisation does not 
mean that majority of persons live together in small areas 
Both require specific social relation as well as a broad 
views and both are opposed to the traditional social 


Ihe changes ^lich occur in populat jLon structure and 
distribution are also co-relative factors of economic 
development and socio-cultural change* Factories, servic»s 
and other profitable economic activities are localised 
more ar^ more 'in some specific area®* Rural Population 
also migrates to that, areas# with the reaixlt, the ^ ■,! 

populatloh''wobiliffi«ti©a' is increased and existing spatial 
orcanisation tates' mw tpm 'idiicaa' becomes' the' main factor ^ 




Although the regional econonry is based on agriculture, 
the agrobased industries could not develop in the region 
due to various reasons# It may To^r&xmx'ked that 3*5 


The early industrialization of the region is very 
much obscure due to the lack of authentic accounts# Hence, 


Durin^he rpiShji of Mauryas, Guptas, Goods, Gujar, 
Pratihars, Chandelas, and Bundelas:, various traditional 
industries were floiirishing in the region# In the Mughal 
period, the artisians were eirployed to the several tyr^es 
of manufacturing, with the change of superemacy into 
the har^s ..of the Britishers^ authentic records oE the 
aeveloi»ents„in the field of manufacturing can be easily^, 
fotiad# .vUhe Britishers oondtsctad the land meastar.^ients 


economy -of "different' 












ginning mill ms 


In Hamizpur district coarse cloth was made by some 
Muslim weavers mainly of Mahoba* At Gauhari, a village 
few miles iKjrth of Kulpahar, several hxindred persons were 
employed in moulding bowls and other vessels out of sof-t 
soap-stone found in the hills closed by* Idol carving 
and the iie,nuf actures of small 'brass animals were carried 
on by a few famiaies of goldsmiths at Srinagar, a village 
loc^t^' south of Mahoba^^'f' 'Bmre ^ms a big cotton ginnin 
mill ■in''''thi,s district' at' Kulpabsn: #iich was owned by a 
Parsi''fim,. and another saa&il one was located at Mahoba. 
«o'Var«B."'r>f:'-'Fa5raana Ilath..,:WBS a ixs'ted* cloth dyed 







Mm 


centre. There was a school of art at Charlchari where 
moaels of wood and brass work were designed an3 weaving 
was also taught. 


In BaMa town in arotind 1901, cooking utensils of 
copper and bell metal (called locally as *Phul‘)^^ and 
various articles of gold axid silver for household or orm* 
mental purposes were manufactured* At several places 
in Banda district, coarse blankets, cotton cloth and 


chewn and fashioned into mill -stone . In Khrwi sub- 


division, there '^re a niMber of stoics quarries. In 
Karwi town there was a small production of silk emforoi- 
dered ar^ velvet saddle cloth. The best known local 
industry of the district was the cutting and polishing 
of stones. In Banda city, there were some fair Lapidaries 
one of which secured a branspe laadal at Delhi eshlbition. ; 



From the above facts^, it can be said that the 
region was developed, in traditioiial Indtistrlal activities 
of varioTis^^es* Biat during the British regime, the 
traditional art and craft of manufacturing began to 
decline with the introduction of railways C1883-89) in 
the region* Foreign manufactured goods flooded the 
regional narkets and gave a set-back to the traditional 
crafts. A large numbers of weavers and other artisans 
were thrown out of the eu^loyment and several uJaits ' i 
had to be closed down* But^he second \i«orld vjar led to 
a securing of goods and a consequent rise in their prices# 
a condit,ijon vfcidh favoured the expansion of new industries 
After I»3ependence# our national gpvernment intended to 
develop national economy throiagh the development of 
agrictolture aM indmtry* The policy of irdustrial deve- 
lopTOUt was framed and five years plans were made on a 
planned way for the growth of industrial activities* As 
a result- new industries were enveloped and impetus was 


Though the region has abundant agricultural 
resources.# bountiful reserves c£ mii^ral resources .-sdsd 
enormous foreitt wealth# «ie lack of enterprises# tech- 
nologixal':’ assistBhc»# Ufider develqped means of transport, 
paucity of skilled labour have led to the region indus- 
trially backvkrd. '-Industrial establishments 





goods are for the local tise with few exceptions 


Padd3f, i^heat, gram# pulses , oil-^seeds# sugarcane 
and •varlo\is other crops provide stxfficient raw materials 
for the agro*hased industries* There are 269 units of . 
aigrO"*hased industries 'in the region registered by the 
State Directorate of Xaadustries of U*P* 0fehile 8*4} out ■ 
of them# " 193 "units ajre located in urban areas and the ■ ;; 
remaining*" in rural areas.* Banda district has a highest , 
number of-^units of agr 0 ^bas®d.;".industrles in the region* ■ 
It has" l07,'"out'o£:;'thir^:'’''^iv,:iwp-4<3^ated',in’Kar^^ in' 
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ii-1' J 












Banda district is followed by Jtiansi district v/itli 
indust riai units of 67, out of i^ich 31 are located, 
in Jhansi,, 16 in Garautha, 12 in Moth and 8 in Mauranipur 


ere located in Oral, 12 in Jalaun, 6 in Kalpi and 5 in 
Kbnch tahsils* In Hainirpur district, there are 42 units, 
out of which 10 are located in Mahoba, 9 in Charkhari, 

7 in Hamirptar, 6 in Rath, 5 in Maudaha and 5 in Rulpahar 
tahsils* talitpaar district,, due to its large hilly terrain 
and irugged forested areas, is backward in the <tevelqpinent 
of agro-based indtistries *- There ^are only 21 ii^ustrial 
units in the district, out of \^lch 12 are located in 


Lalitpur, 5 in Talbehat and 4 in Mahrauni tahsils 


dal mills, edible oil mills, non-edible oil mills, brakery 


work! 


irrportant centres associated with these industries are 


nt live- 










Metal Chemi Kisce- 
'based cal-' llaneotij: 
'based iudiis- 
tries 


Agio- Live- FoJ»st- Mine- 
based stock based ral ■ 
based based 


Motb 


Konch 







ioies-c-Dased iiKSustrial units. It has 176 units in all. 
Out of which there are 46 in Banda, 40 in Karwi, 37 in 
Baberu, 33 in Nciraini and SO in Mau tahsils. Hamirpur 
follows Banda district with a total number of 95 units 
of f o res t-based|li3dus tries, out of which 43 are in Hamiirpur 
20 in Mahoba, li in CharMiari, 10 in Rath, 6 in Matidaha 


Jhansi, Moth 


Lalitpur district has the minimum number of forest-based 


industf'ial units. It has 24 units in all, out of Whicii 9 


Chltrakutdham, Moth and Bai^a# ^ ^ Chitrakuti 
known for the . manufacture of "lootten to^s «• 








tinits in Jltensl district, out of wMch 41 mits are in 







automobile 


3 in Moth tahsils* District' Jalaun contains 80 units? 


CharMhari aiKl 3 in Kulpahar tahsils* Titere are 40 units 
in Banda district, out of ■^tiich ,25 are in Ba»3a, 8 in Maraini 







ais-crict records 54 units, out of \diich 40 are in Jhansi, 

7 in Moth, 4 in Mauranipur ar^ 3 in Garautha tahsils, 

44 Units are in Harairpur district out of vhich 18 are 
in Mahoba, 11 in Hamixpur, 5 in Rath, 4 in Charhhari, 4 in 
Maudaha and 2 in Rulpahar tahslls. Ihe Jalaun district 
has third place in this indiistry ■yhidh has 39 \ 3 nits - 20 

■ ■ f . 

in Oral, 12 in Jalaun, 5 in Kfelpi and 2 in Kbnch tahsils* 
In Banda district there are 28 units out of which 16 


, DastJcari 



out of which 165 


w-oao am 31 111 rural areas. In Jhami district, 
there are 41 units, 47 in Hamirpur, 41 in Jalaun, 39 in 
Banda and 18 In Lalitpur districts# l^ahsilwise distri- 
bution has been st^wn in table (8.4), Banda, Jhansi, Oral 
Atarra, Mahdba are the naln centres of these industries. 


It is clear from foregoing discussion that the 

■ ■ ■ ' 

region has better prospects for industrial development 
owing to the availability of natural and agricultural 
resources* Ihe proper exploitation of these resources is 
required to achieve the high level of industrialisation 
Tihich, in tum, will accelerate the pCac» of urbanisation 
as well as cultural change in the region. 



are also much Influenced 


wj neopxe ox differeiit culttaral enviroimerofc* Due to 
innov’atioii of Radi^j^-trans Js tors setS|, the people of . 
reirote villages are introduced %dLth i»w political, economic 
and technological developnents around the 'world. Although 
V7ith the develc^inent of conunmication, transport has r»t 
been coinpulsory for the eKctenge of views yet today also, 
effective means of ccmsminlcation depend on transportation^^ 
Therefore, in the context of tbs interpretation of ascio- 
ecx>rK)raic and cultural development as well as in tl» 
determination of figure development of the region, the 
study of transport and cororounication is necessary. 


The history of transport in the sttaiy region is as 
old as the emer^nce of man in the area. First of all, 
man himself acted as the means of transport in his hunting 
stage. He used animals for this purpose in pastoral stage 
and Invented, later on, .the .modern peans of transportation' 













rne Manryan^ the Gupta^ and the Chaiidel dynasties 

helped the growth of monastery towns an! highways* The 
Matiryas took keen interest in the maintenance and 
construction of roads* The two small inscriptions of 
Gtpta character fotind in Kalinjar prove to the develop- 
ment of roads in BuiKaelkhand. The Chinese traveller 
Huen Tsang mentions this tract of country as Chichito 
with the capital of Khajuraho now in chhatarpur^® and 
informs that tt©re >«re roads from Chichito to Khajuraho 
The roads were meant especially for militairy purposes* 
Besides land, water transport was also remarkable* The 
significant navigLable channels were the Yamuna, Ken, 
Betwa, Sindh and PahuJ* After the downfalltfof Guptas, 


small principalities developed in central India ^th the 




common folK and iSealthy men tised elephants. The conveyance 
'Which ranked irost in honoisr ms chariot. The car»l ranked 


and downs- With 


routes follomd by Mughals, Marathas and Britishers are 
first through the Ganga valley, second from Agra to Delhi 

and Allahabad towards Gujrat across Malwa and third 

■20 ■' 

diagonally across the penins-ula towards Hadtas . ,‘ 

armies traversed to Deccan passing throi^h Jhansi district) 
The pass from ^Thansi ms the easiest to cross the Vindhyan 
ranges* Madanpura located at th« south of Lalitpur 
district was the site of . the pass. KSarhat pass, twelve 
miles west from the aforesaid pass, was another significan 
pass# Ibn Batuta (1342)^^, describing his journey from 
Delhi to Daultabad passing possibly through one of these 
ftK»ntlrtr»ed that the road sides were shadowed with 





Ms military corapaign. A)d>ar (1555-1605 AJ).) divided 
his vast empire into different ^ministrative unit?: •which 
were interlinked with roads, bxit tte roads were nnn©talled 
and nribridged* Traffic was practically at stand still 
during the hot weather ■yaen fodder and water were 
difficult to get, ■that is .'why, we find an E relish ii^r chant 
at Surat ccwrplaining that there were hot and fotir wet 
itKjnths during vhich time ■there is no tra'velling and 
therefore unfit for comroercei^ 'Wie co^mparative peace 
and ecsoncmiic prosperity of Akibar*s reign existed tCS>to 
the l7th centtory \«^en several towns were founded and 
several became industrial euKi marketir^ places* 


With the decline of Mughal entire, several princi- 
palities of B'undelas and Marathas appeared in the regioi 
In 1737, the western part of BundelKhand passed into the 
hands of Marathas* After 1172, Jhansi which existed 


since the days of Jahangir, developed into a large tm 
under Marathas^l In the 17th and iSth centuries, the 


main land routes were defined* But the roads were not 
SRioothy 'running* Mr, Erskine,' the first 'Collector of 
BuiKaelkhand (1806-18(17) wrote »*Ihe roads throughout 
Banda distri^ 'are' generally in so bad condition as almost 

' “ * • ' ^ i ,k 

entirely' to eawlude tfm use of 'steeled carriage ' •** 

Eyen the"'' natural water hl^-wey of the Yamuna" was little 
used,/ Knlpirthe'''’dhief '''=mar1^t-'0 Yamuna,, had- fallen 






:itx o decay ^ and its ii«ircliaiits prefered to ser^ tbeir goods 

do-wn country by Camipore instead of by the my of Yaimina, 
being deterred from the use of inseciiritv from -Dlimicier^*^ . 


With the dominance of the British er^ire, the economic 
and commercial life of the State as well as of the region 
got moTOntum* By 1803, the last India Company capttired 
the entire State andthe development of transport started 
but tte emphasis was laid on large river like Yantuna and 
Kalpi was chosen as narbet place. In 1854-^5 was 

organised in all tl^ provinces to look after the roads 


a installed road was constructed through Jhansi, Moth and 
Kalpi linking Kanpur railway station with this region. 

Other important roads transversed from Jhansi to Nowgaon, 
Nowgaon to Banda via Mahoba, Jhansi to Sauger, Kanpur 
to Banda, Jhansi to Gwalior and Jhansi to Shivpuri* 

Later opi they were linked with the small service centres 
of the region* Ito sxpress the mutiny of 1857, tte road 
development became a burning qijestion before the East 
India 'company* ^o, tha company took keen interest in the 
cx>nstruction of metalled acoads'' and railways* After the 
suggestion , of the , Indian Road' Development Committee (1927 ) , 

rna:^ dsvsl^ment proqrinrnes ibre launched strictly. 













“The history of railway in the study area goes back 
to the year 1885 when the liKlian Midland Railvm,y Conipany 
was formed, which constructed the Jhansi~Manikpur section 
of Railways* The Great Indian Peninsula Rallt» 7 ay linked 
Itarsi, Kanpxar and Agra with Jhansi between 1885 and 1887 


Attor Independence, an integrated programme of road 
development began since 1^1 with thejoomrt^nceinent of the 
first five year plan * Under five year plans, several 
roads were constructed and under the crash progranmie, 
several link and feeder roads were cx>inpleted* But even 
then, tl^re is a med for road development so that the 
villages may be linked with main roads for promotion of 


The toad network of the region csonsists of varioxis 
categories' -Of'' roads stteh as national highways. State 
highmys and local roads- Tl^re are only two national 
highways Nos'.'-25; and ^^.-ai^'.jfoist/^tate highTO ifes. 13, 
17, 21, ■' and :44-.and,''’^ariotw^; .otjbjer: roads'' wliich pass 




ougn the region and link it with Madhya Pradesh. ?he 
'9 cant characteristic of the road sj^tenv is that mos' 
of the inter-regional roads run parallel to the railway 

lines (Pig. 8.4). The details of the metalled roads have 
been given in table 


ww ievears that most of the area of study region 

is not easily accessible to the roads. It is remarkable 
to note that 17.87% villages of^tudy region lie on" the 
roads, 22.41% fall within 3 Km. from the roads and 59.72% 
fall at the distance more than 3 Kins from the roads. The 
road length in term of area and population is insufficient* 
The length of metalled roads per 1000 is 139*19 Kms 
in the region. The road length in terms of area is 208*97 Khv 
in Oral tahsil followed by Maurnalpiir (190.82 km), Baala 
(182*54), Jhansi (178.15), Jalaun (167.35), Kbnch (162.98), 
Hamirpur (159.46), Kalpi (151.47) and Moth (151.06), In 
the remaining tahsils it ranges from 117.22 kms to 143,62 )cns 
The road length per la)^ population is more in the region 
(76,55 km) than that of the State (40*30 km). This is ' , 
mainly due to the fact that region is sparsely populated 
in TOirparision to other areas of the State. The region. 

i 

occtpies 10% of the., total State area ’Aereas only 4.97 
percent of State population ihh^its it# 


cultural"' interaction 










Moth 

Garautha 
Maxsr anipiar 
Jhansi 
Talbehat 
Balitpur 
Mahrataii 
Hamirptir 
Rath 
Kulpahar 
CharMjari 
Mauaaha 
Mahoba 
Jalaun 
Konch 
Oral 
Kalpi 


■220 
210 
241 
155 
251 
154 
166 *8 
193*0 
8? *70 
77*3 
240.6 
124*2 
224.82 
172.30 
197.58 


137.53 
190- 
178.15 
114.81 
124.3 2 
108. 
159 

82. 

85.23 
155 



P n-c. It IS essential to linK snail service 
centres and towns with big towns by all weather roads. 

In the region, the facts are otherwise. Many potential 
service centres are linked with big towns by link roads, 
most of ^ich are not motorable throughout the year. 

Local roads are not well paved. Uribridged rivers and 
nalas make the situation -TOrse, There are many areas 
especially in Banda, Hamirpur at^ Lalitpijr districts which 
create a big void on transport map of the region. All 
these factors have made the region less developed 
economically 








shown in table (8*6 


Accessatiiity neans tl» ease of contact with 
relatively little friction and less wastage of tiroe^*^. 
Accessibility by transport routes affects the whole 
gaymut of society. It is tismlly experienced that the 
areas vlttjx} €asy access to transport routes are socially 
bacJcward. In 'fact, no place is InacessiMle but the degree 
of, acoessibilityT'.sify differ from place place according 
to; the density 'of loads,,: Ihe , gredtej:’ the densitv,. the 
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Degree of Accessibility by Hoads in tlie 
Region (1983) * 


Inaccessible 
(Above 8 Ktns) 


Acsc»ssible ■ ■ 
(Below 8 Hps ) 


Garautha 

Manranipur 

4bansi ; 

Talbebat 

balitpur 

Mahratini ■ 

Haroirptar 

Hatb ■ 

Kulpabar 

Charkhari 

fiar^alm / 

Maboba 

Jalawn '■ 

Kb neb 

Oral 

Kalpi 

Banda 
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Hamirpttr (93.45%), Talbehat (91.70%), mth (11.66%) and 
Mau (91.53%) tahsils. It is so maiijly because pentagonal 
pattern of road neti«tor1c is found in these tahslls. Maijraril-opr 
Garantha, Orai, Lalitptar, Mahoba, Moth and Mahraujii 'are 
the tahsils where between 70 to 90 percent of the area is 
accessible. Karwl and Rulpahar tahsils of the region account 
55.78 and 58.10 percent respectively. Least accessibility 
in these areas is dtje to mjch hilly terrain. 


In the sttjfly region, the rail mt-work is ins-uff i- 
cient. Ihere are some tahsils like Mahrami, Jalann, : : 

Baberu, Garautha, which are far away from the railway 
tracks. Hence, th^nalysis of ra,il mt-work has not 
been itade on the tahsil level in the present study. WoX 
measuring tim degree of rail accessibility, the isodroms 
of 4 and 8 Kins and above 8 kms have been drawn from each 
station of the region. (Fig. 8.6). It is to foe remarked 
that only 29.23% area of the study region is accessible 
by railways. Ifhe highest accessibility is found, in Jhansi^ 
district (39.62%) 'fejllowed by Jalaun (32.30%) Hamirpur 
(27 .6»), Bai»ia (25,.8»() and talitpor (23^96) districts. ^ ^ 
For the quick and efficient effectiveness of rail transport, 
the ' co'nstrutction of '' new^ railway _ lines is_ necessary . 
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city which was managed by the IcKjal author! 



In 1907, there were 147 postal branches in the 
study region, which increased to 979 in 1983 with 1126 
Post-offices* In the last decade the telegraphic and 
telephonic facilities have rapidly increased to rweet 
the requirements of population* The postal services 
are available in roost of the large villages but the 
telegraphic ahd telephonic - services are mostly concen- 
trated in service centres and towns- A large nuotoer of 
rtrcal airl urban centres stilly lag far behind as regards 
such comrounication lines- Now the swift postal delivery 
services are practise by mail' buses and mail trains * ' : 

Due to increasing availability, of transport as toII as ; 
connectivity ofjharal areas to the urban centres and ■ , 
town .headquarters, rapid cdhangea in soclo-eodric^c , ai^ 
cultural, ..'activities have been, noticed in the '''region* 
Incre^tng movement of , numerous sttdents.ai^" other psop3 
to ' the.'’ wban piaEpQ.^s 'lilce,,^ education 
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trie surveyed villages# The study -in nearest stibiirban/ . 

torban centres has became easy for the boys and girls of 
the villages like Khaldaini, Padari, Sultanptira, Chhayan 
which are situated i»ar the oentres^ whereas inconveniences 
of transpoart have been laain factors for idbe less progress : 
of education in the interior villages like Patorl, 

Bamhaura, KSlwara Khtard, Bachhondha etc. 


It is evident from the study of the villages that 
before twenty years only rich -persons had radio# tran- 
sistor, cycle, watch, but now thes6 haves are common. 

Nine hundred and twenty transistor-sets have been found in 
2426 families of surveyed villages. What to say about 
T.V, and Vedlo, these are still regarded as Itmiriotis 
requirements in most of the families. On an average, on© 
transistor-set per 2.64 families is found in the study 


the villages wt«re people have mucli interest 'to the news 
through newspapers, but inspite of coiratnaiicational and 
educational developront, people are still lji®)elled from 
the feelii^ of illiteracy and traditions* 







Mi 


as new niethods. In this conteacfc, four changeable elements 
education, fashion, habits of easting and drinking and 
marriage customs have been discussed here t- 


Mucation t 


The actual aim of education is to develop the 
personality, to create the character of the children a»a ■ 
to make them dedicated to the nation with honesty* The 
field study of the villages indicates that at present 
many facilities haye been provided for the education of 
wmen, backward, schediiled castes aal scheduled tribes* 
Informal training of hereditary occupation has been 
traditionally given to the boy® in most of familleSf but 
nowa-days these types of trainings are given less 
importance becatise traditional occupations are losing 
their significance* 


It is known from the study? of villages .that only 
21*22 percsent people are literates, whereas before twenty 
ye^ars their percentage was §*98* It is , clear that edu- 
cational progress was much less at .that tine* . Before 
Independence, .the childrea of high castes and rich families 
received . education but they, oould .not attain higher edu**- 
cation due to' lack, of e-dtsjatioaal facilities*,^, 'Among the 
literates, 29*8^ were iOshatriyaa.r 

20 .56% ■ %mis "and Wm. ' ' But now ' ■ 
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polyster cloths* Pant, bushlrts, wll-bottom etc* ' ^ 

are the' lovely dresses of 'edwcated yotuig iaenV'’?'’Thfi i ladiesi 
are payingf:- Iceen interest -'to dark coloured and f , 

printed earees nnd.;th^' ;i»h- to^^ -wear 




with the facilities of ediKiation to the all* 

It is also revealed from the field study that the 
literate scheduled castes persons are only 5*23 percent. 
Among these, 68.28% are primary, 20*4C% Junior and High 
School, 7.72% Intermediate, 1.94% graduate and 1*66% 
Post-graduate* Among the literates of sclwduled castes, 
98*24 percent are males and 1*76% females* It is also 
found that traditional family occtpation is decreasing 
due to prog3cess of education# 


Fashion s 


There is a reraarl^ble change in the dresses of 
rural pec^l^ue to increasing education and econoEiiic 
standard as well as culttaral contact with urban centres# 
Generally the dress of. the male vras *Dhoti*, 'Kurta* arKi 
*Safi* CSmall turban) and females dress was ‘Dhoti* or 
•Saree* and *Jhulla* or *Bloi^e* before, but now farmers 
have also began ,to put on cloths of modern fashion* Tl» 
ifiestem fashion have replaced tte traditional dress. . :■ 

Cotton fabrics is replaced by terricot, ■ terin and 



. .rr^aL,i;:^...K aa. JLi 




fin4»lotired tnishirts and shirts* Other iteira of daily 
uses nice long tape shc^s,/ high heel cteppels and s1x>es 
have been modish in men and wmen both#* Although the 
tendency of new fashion is much increasing In educated, 
riiral prosperous and urban people,, tte people, “v^o are 
passing through low standard of living in the rtrral areas, 
have been adopting their traditional dresses* Some efforts 
have been made by low castes to rise their low status* 

The bacicward and lower castes are doing such efforts by 
adding ♦Starnsme* of higher castes with thelx -names as well 
as weariii^ ♦Tagqpavit*# In the list of dally needs, 
many significant items are be-ing irelt^ed. 'Uses of silver 
aluminium* German silver, steel pots are increasing due 
to less pricse in poor., rich, rural and tarban families# 

The use of cooking gas in urban areas and Oobai^as in 
rtiral areas is being popular to make, food# 


The habits of eating and drinki-i^ have -undergone 
changes due to increasing social and easnomlc .staMard 
of living#, Although Ghee, M,ilk, Butter ete- -are not 
available in much gi^ntity as was in past,, ‘-'the habits . 
of eating and drinkiiig ^Kachort,! Fakort, ^ 3?ea and coffee 
■is 'iixsre'asing-#" '-it Is'known' the study villages 

that; '^.j|»rphlbltii^ rules, of eating and drinking- are 
existing but they;, are\ losdUjg,. ;t^Ji?-'S^ictne3s . Generally 





castes. Whereas# this is not practised at hotels or 
restaurants. Ttere is no question about the caste of cooker 
and waiter there. Even if he knows# there is no objection 
to him. Brahmin caste and lower castes are becoming 
non-v'egetarian and vegetarian respectively. 'J?he remarkable 
change which has been noticed, is the disobey of old ■ 


Many types of matrimonial, cultural aiid other socio- 
econcanic. gives and takes in various religions and cast.©*- 
gro 135)8 have been performed in the region* Marriage custom 

Is one <jf th»m. matl iorm o£^ cultural ^ 







uciugiii-ers xn the west direction today also# It is tJie only 

testimony of that cultural tradition which is inpelled 
from the feeling of high and low due to Rajpnf migration 
from west to east* Bnt westernisation urbanisation, women 
education, social dynamism, induatrialiszatlon etc. ara tlia 
main factors that have ciiai^ed the traditional matriirsonial 
customs. Marriageable age is legally increased but 
childhood narriage is still accustomed in lower and scheduled 
castes. Old marriage traditions have gone under a lot 
of changes. Sfow-a-days dowry system is dominating the 
process of marriage settlement in higher and middle castes* ' 
In olden days, it the responsibility of the paxrents or 
elders to settle the marriage of girls and boys but now 
most of boys, specially in educated families, desire to 
have a short interview with tte girls to be married with 
him before the elders and finalise the imtter* Court 
marriages and ir^trimonial pages of newspapers aM n^ga^zines 
also indicate the changes in marriage system* 



B etc* Although the traditional base of social 

ystem is present, some relaxations are being noticed in 

ocial restrictions, prohibitions, social valties and otter 
ustoras • 
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CHAPIER ly 



Am CI-IiTlIRAL REGION' 




BundslMiand region of Uttar Pradesh (24®ll* n - 26^27 'W 
t>at. ai^ 78 lo*E - 8l®34** E Long*), coverlr^ an area of 


29638 inhabited by 54*38 La3ch persons (1981), consists : '' 

of four geological foniatlons - (i) Archaean (ii) transitional, 
(iii) Viixlhyan ai^ (iv) Alluvial deposits* ’topographically,' 
the study region can be divided' into two parts • Ci) Upland 
Bundelhhand in south, (ii) Low land BundelMsand in: north* 
Mainly the Yamuna river and its tributaries, representing 
derKiritic drainage pattern, flow In the region from South**' 

West to Nbrth-east* Sub -humid type of clteate is fomd* 

May and June are the hottest months and December and ' ' ' 

January are the coldest months 'of year* Ifestly rainfall 
is eacperieiwed in the month cf August (37*^ oas)* Forests 
cover 8*1 OK area of total geographical -area* The abundancy 
of forest is found in the southern i>art id^ile in the north, 
these are negligible due to agrlcultiiral domimnee. The'; ' ■ , 
Mahua, Tealc, Tendu, Saina, Sej,, Dhaw, Dhah 'are the- main 
plants* The mar, )«abar, parua and Rater soils are found. 

Aiwng , these, the mar soil bears much fertility* :iit- pro'-'lcir. 
oi .'^oil erosion is also serioiis in the region* fhough 
ef. cores are being made uMar five year plans to check it, 

'there fe a great need of intensive planning ,as t/eli ae 
coutioxisness for preserving the soil fertility..- 








study area was occ^ 3 piea by 

the primitive tribes and 'hand-a^® ctatnre' was developed. 

First glimpse of Aryan was noticsed in 90 l B.C. Since then 

it had been passed through the haiids of many dynasties 

like Nand, Maurya, Sunga, Kmhan, Pratihar as wll 

as Chandela till the end of 13th centtiry, Thoijgh various 

socio-economic activities ^re evolved during purview 

period, the reign of Chandelas (Sth-f^th Century AJ>.) enjoyed 

much peace and prosperity. After the downfall of Chandelas,:'; :- 

the Muslims as well as Mughal emperors came in power bxit 

not fully. They badly affected the socio-ecxjnomiG cultine. 

However the reign of Akbar was much favourable. In the 

beginning of l7th aiKl 18th centuries, the Bundelas and 

Marathas x'ose to power. Tlie Bundelas built many tanks, forts 
au 

and peaces. With the arrival of Britishers (in the beginning 
of 19th Century), various public utility services like rail 
and roadways, schools, ho^ltals, police stations were provided 
although they es^loited the economy* After Independence 
unde^ the rule of our national government, multisided 
develcpment programmes were launched ’to develop the region . ' 
for the betteirment of the inhabitants* 


Human: settl®issnt started with tte arrival of Aryan, 
Bef 9 »e ^ this,' ,primi tribes ^ iike Kols, Bhlls, ^ Opnda, 




Kaltojasr aijd" C'hitralojrtJSliaiit are the exaiis>les'»' " Gt^ptas 





rule and after 'Inctepeudence, the population esqDanded by 
and large* The systematic erwaaeratlon of population began 
ih 1901 wSien it vas, 21*06 'lahh j^fsohs increasing upto 
54»3S 'hakh persons 'in- 1981 f. .The'ts^end of population 
change' shows" that tefore 1921 'it 'had Increased ' and decreased 
dt»',tb droughts and' epidemics b^''^after '1521, it always 
contiht^ 'to, increase Ot^ven’disl^ributlon of population 







quantum of irrigated land is still small as 21 . 34 ?i 
net sown area is irrigated • Canals, wells and 
•e the main sources of irrigation ’v^ich cover 75.73 
0.40 percent of total irrigated area. The north 
north-east i3ortions of the area are irrigated by 
■nd tiibe-wells whereas the souttern is irrigated 


w ^ Gxoppea area» xne major 

crops are viieat, pad(^, Bajra, Barley, Gram, pulses etc. 

High diversification of crops is found in t: 5 )land whereas 
low diversification in low land Bundellshand. ihe total 
number of crt^ ccmtoination regions ooraprising of three to 
six crops are 18 out of idiich 9,5^^ 2 and 2 fall in three, 
four* five aaa six crop oombinations . The disdussion repre- 
sents that agriculture is generally traditional and rudi- ■ 
raentary. Dry fanning is significant feature, siz® of 
holding is sn^ll and system of dbuble crop is slowly dawning 


The study of crop productivity vis-a-vis population 
is made to understand the level^ of population nourishment 
as well as living condition of the people in the region. 
High productivity is found in Kcnch* Jalaun, Kalpi* Oral, 
Rath and Haudaha tahsils to plain surface, adequate 
fli 5 >ply of, i^ier ,a« well 'as mar and Icabar soils. ' 

crc^ ,|>roduc!tlvlty: is noted in Ma!x>ba, Baberu* CterWiarl* 
Karv.’i, 'Jhansi, Banda/'- Moth, Hamirpw/ Mauranipur and ..klh 





at Ghairar, Kshattlya, Brahmin, Kachhi, Potter, Ahir 

and Gx.Tpta families share 14.34, 12.08, 12.04, 9,52, 8.86, 

16, 3.59 and 3.50 percent of total population respectively 
und the remaining castes are in negligible proportion. 

Kshatrlya, Kvrmi, Brahmin and Kachhl are ecoromically the 
dominating families which occti>y 25 . 20 , 23 . 62 , 13,98 and 
7.23 percent of cultivated land respectively. The percentages 
of families In high, meditmi and low income gxo\ips are noted 
as 57,50, 29.43, and 13.07 respectively. The percentage 
of literacy is 29,43 which is found nostly in Kayastha, 
IShatriya, Brahmin, and Gt®>ta castes due to well e^ncanlc 
osndition. The most of famlliea are engaged .in agriculture 
C74.6^), idiile '33.4254, are in labouring, 26.64% in traditional 
occiisatlon, 8,65% in services ana 3 . 8 ^ In other activities* 

The percentages of nuclear SExa joint families are 75.23 
and 24,77 respectively. The high perrontage of ntxxlear 
families is fotmd In Chamar, Dhobi, Kori, Khatlk, Kachhi, 

Potter, Ahlr etc., whereas It is low in Kurmi, KShatriya, 

Brahmin and Kayastha families, . 

The feeling ©f caste is increasing day: by day. Abatements.; 
however, in traditional practices liJcs drinking,,,foQdiiig, ^ 
and other behaylourial activities have been noticed# 
on their |»ts to low casta' pec^le, sitting on "the 
gai!»'tr»t i«y 'b® cited as' emrples. dajmani system and inter- 
relations ,'a.re\ being' disintegrated anc occir>atiorial 



mobility among castes has alsc 
0 £ individuality weakened the 
percentage of nxiclear families 
7o,2i in the last twenty years 
Joint families decreased from 
and village Panchayats are los 
have significance for low and : 
concltasions drawn from the stn 
thoxagh traditional social valtj 
modernisation, new develoj^nt 
progress, increasing Incsoras so’ 
changes in social stmcttare* i 

^ry slow dw to mass lllitera< 
tlonallsm* 


« an aggregation of all the practices and 
behaviours of roan. Due to mw technology and new innovations 
some changes in culttjr© occtarred from time to time* ihese 
are exhibited in two forms (i) Material (agricultural 
mechanisation, electrification, water management,, indus- 
trial igat ion, transportation 'etc*), Cli) non-material „ : 
(Ballefs, ideala, custans, traditions, religion etc)* ■ 
‘fhoi^h agriculture is performed ' in traditioimi' ways today 
'pmpX«'*m forwarding towards mechanised agriculture':'' 
by uaii^ wlimowiag fans thrashers, iron plomhs etc. 


of rural electrification^ as 32*67 





ment of various arts and 
from the reign of Mauryas 
Chandelas. with the chan, 


iiefw iiaausuraes are being established. As regards ■■ ■ 

transport, land as well as water routes both were developed 
in the past* With tl» arrival 'of the Britishers, metalled 
and uwnetalled roads were oonstrucrtedf “Ihe suggestion of 
the Indian Road Develcpinent Comaittee (1927), IStana^ort 
Advisory Cawnittee Cl 934} and mgpur Plan (1943) laid emphasis 
on transport to develop* At present, there are two national 
highways Kbs*25 and 26, fotar state highways 13, 17, 21 
aM 44 and other local roads Which serve tte region* The 
length of metalled roads per 1000 and per LaWb population 
is 139*19 Kbw and 75*55 Uns reapectively* '''The lengtli of 
railways is 735 Ito* The accessibility by roads and railways 
Is 86*84% and 29*23% jrespectively* As a means of conmuni- , 
cation, Poat^ and Telegraph were ^ firstly developed in 1885 
in ilhansi' city*; In 1907, idiere' were only 147 postal 'branches'"' 
which IncrewM ' 'to 970 in 1983 with 1126 sub-o'f flees* The’ 
|K>»tel services,, are' availa^^ in most of lar^ 'V-illegsa 


are also plying 





.a niai:eriai elen^nts, changes in non-tnaterial 
Gl>..rnents like fashion, habits of drinking and fooding, 
marriages etc» have been also observed. It can be, th-us,- 
safely said that technology and new innovations have btough 
out so pany cnltxiral changes in the regioh. But the varyin 
environnent has created spatial disparities , in cultural 
development of the region. 


Uh'fURAL REGIQMS 


The delimitation of eultxaral regions ’ involves the 
reglonalisation of the region into sub*“reglon3 on the 
basis c£ cultural activities. T]tm need of, regionalisation 
arises frcsn spatial diversities vtiich. result froi® varied 
types of factors like resource ealownBent, socio-economic 
structure, infra-structure aisd politics. In Indian ' ' , 

contejct, regional diversities are deep rooted. The Britishers 
favoured bo» specific locations and develqped th'sm 
accordingly# After Independence at the beginning of planning 
period, locations of developront have not been scienti- 
ficaliy considered# to a great extent due to' Apolitical 
interf crence All these factors led the cgustt;.i:y to the 

marked diversities^ in socio-ecajnomic developnient. in 

- 0 ./ 

the pmsent days of ^ balance regional develc^p^nt, efforts 
ard being aad* to miaimiso and remove the.'sp.atlal diversities, 
-■'hi rer/ionalisation of a region, therefore, carries much 

;lr'’rA*;'r't,-'rice for planning purpose#' _^h ■ .■'-r--'-; , 


rv of Ftccionalisation z h Brief Review s 
history of regional isat ion Studies in Imia is 



were mostly based 



vexy recent. The early regional s tidies 
on physical factors. The social and economic factors 
attracted little attention before fifties, 'fhe food problem 
during fifties invited the dellinitation of ■ agricultural' 
regions . Hanseng presented the Agricultural regions of 
Inuia . Sen Gupta and Sdasyuk while discussing economic 
regions ot India^ lai4 much stress on the elements of 
agricultural regionalisation^. During sixties, regional 
studies based on resources speared in geographic literature. 
The works of Learmonth and Bhat^, Leaemonth^ and Frakash 
Rao and Bhat are tl» eawiples. More recently, sharma 
presented a voluminous work on ^rlculturai regionalisation^. 
In 1962, planning comraiaslon enphasised the regionalisation ■ 
baaed on a nwnber of socio-^oonomic indicators* ■ In 1964,, : 
planning coiwnisalon published an Ij^rtant work on resource 
devel-d^jent regions*^# ffowtver scientific "methodology of 
regionalisation was marginal in these studies®. In 1961, 

Ultra cetermined socio-economic levels' of tte 'districts 
and divided the country into seven major regions, twenty 
four small regions and sixty four micro regions^* Nath^®, 
Pal^^, S.iagh^^®, bahiri and Mu3«h«rj'ee^''^ followed 

the same^ lines in their regional schmes, . Presently, the 
studio, s, dealing .with regAonalJs ation at various territorial 
levels^ , are' ''based :on' several socio-econoralc and aerrographic 
iiteicatora >lth the application of elaborate , statistical 

Kiaram^^, Sharma and ''-Katiyar^® 






■-iuar , Parmar^®, pathai<- »+- ai 

, rciTinax; et.al* .etc. may be cited as 

examplesw 


Method Used in the study | 


Regioaallsation must be based on such Indicators 
that may serve the purpose in hand. ' >he purpose of this ; 
exercise is to divide the study region' into sub-regions 
of homogeneous cultural development. Hence the following 
22 indicators de'-^ictlng the present regional structure have 
been selected s- . 


Met area sown as percent of total area. 

Area sown more than one® as percent of net area sown. 
Percent of irrigated land to net area sown. 
Consumption c£ chemical fertilizers per hectare of 
net sown area. ” •' '* 

Kuwher tractors per 100 Hectares of net sown area. 
Population density 

Percentage of worters to total population. ' 
Percentage, of l,ndus,trlal. .wiirters to total worters.^ ‘ 
Percentage'" of other worJeers to total workers ♦ 
Percentage of tmiele worloera to 'total workers. ' 
i--erc<- ntage of literatxjres to total populations. 
T'ercGntage of male literates to total males.,.,. ' 
Perc''- ntage of female literates to total ’' females . • 
Availability of calories' per .he'ld per" day b", 


1 



;'iiC 



1 

1 

1 


i g 

B 

1 



H 


B 

1 

bb 



Hoad length per 100 gSn^, 

Road length per 1000,00 popnlation. 

Road accessibility $ percentage of accessible arei 
to total area. 

Post offices per lOO : 

Post offices per 1000,00 population. 

Percentage of electrified villages to total 
villages* 

Degree of urbanization. 

Ntwftber o£ Iixlustrial' laaits per 1000,00 population 


It is to b® noted here that -the above ■ list is not 
e^Aaostlve one* However It uill serve our purpose. 


next step Is to construct the iaiices of the 
units to that each unit can be caosparod withs others and 
the disparities raay be measured* Por this purpose actual 
values of the indicators of each unit have '"Seen divided by 
their respective ii«ans and the results have been added 
horizontally to construct tfm composite 'index ' CAppendix VI): 


for xa, 3d>, xc *■ xn lr»a|.catore '.Cs^aSs)* t' 
for a'' unit |xi) is calculated as follows ^ 






of Cultiaral Dovelopraen'c 


3* Ktonch 


l?araini 


Kalpi 


Mauranlpur 


9* Rath 


10. Moth 


11# Hamirpiir 
12. lialitpijr 


14. Talbehat 


319.7S 















Na®^ of ^alisils 


Kalpi,., Mattraniptjr, 

Rath, 'Moth, HaiRlrptu:, 
Lalitptar, Ptehoha ’ , ■ 
ana Talbehat* ' ■ 


'Kuipahar and 


a i equated in the.extreme ' western' part of ,_the reqion 

lfelfi!S|ayia|aj||gjt^^|i||Syf!Cpv.;S:S^^ 


















Xi. Jliansx tahsil Is area of very high cultmral development. 

the tahsil is agrlcultiirally backward. Urban 
agglomeration has played a great part in brii^ing ont the 
-.^tate of very high developnent in the tahsil. The figures 
of the indicators - 3 , 4, 6 , 8 , 9 , u, 12 , 13 , 15, 17, 21 , 
and 22 are above regional mean. 

Oral tahsil^ in the central north-west is the area 
of high development to hl^ figures of the iMlcators- 
1# 4, 5, 6, 9, 11 , 12 , to 16^ 20, 21 and 22* 

Meas of Meditan Development » 

Adjoining the area ©f hi^ developutent in the es^treme' 
north-w»t is tdie area of iSMdiurti cultural develqpi^nt 
ccwprlsiiT^ the tahsils of Kiix:h and Jalaun* Although the 
average scores obtained by the area of this category with 
respect to the indicators 1, 4 , S, 14, 17, 18 and 19 
are higher than ttese of tl» areas of categories mention^ 
stove, th» low average, scores of the indicators' - 8 , 9 , 
to 13 , 15, 21' and 22 have .caused medirm leirel of development 
in t|»ee ar^s • ^ ^ , 

These areas are scattered in the region* T|» , talisils 
of Bar^a, mraihi, »ilpi, Mauranipur, Rath, ,Koth, ..Hiwilxpur, 
hahoba and' Talbehat fall m&er this catsgory. 
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AFPEM>IX I 

LIST OF SAMPIED VILLAGES 



teme of villains 

Location 
code ntutter 

Tabsils 

1 • 

BacWhaundha 

120 

Baberu 

2 # 

Ballan 

110 

Babearu 

3 ** 

Banihaijra 

41 

Kalpi 

• 

Biadbia 

57 

Jbansi 

5 

Cbak.Atiihi 

58 

Hanirpur 

6. 

Chan<^tira 

150 

Mahdba 



168 

Mabrauni 


Kalwara Khxird 

31 

Karwi 

9 • 

KaraiiEdi 

111 

Rath 

10. 

Khaijdaini 

30 

Garautba 

11. , 


274 

Jalaun 

12. 

Mircbwara 

239 

lalitpijr 

13* 

Padri 

291 

Koncb 

14* 

Pa4>03:i 

98 

Mau 

15. 

Ftirakalan 

212 

Garautba 

16 • 

Rebimtia 

177 

I^rwi' 

17. 

Reruifsa 

30 

Mau ' 

IS. 

Bt3ltaii>tara 

61 

Jalapis 

19. 

Tarbati Kalinjar 

78 

Baraliil 

20. 

Upri 

91 

Maudaba,,;' 
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Ifc* 


i 7 - 

Ici- 
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APgE'IOlX III 
PER VILLAGE AREA 


Tahsila 

Ibtal area 
, 2 

Tbtal 

Number of 
villages 

Per villa^ 
area laa2 

Koth 

1218, 1 

268 

4*54 

GarQiitiia 

1599.1 

233 

6.86 

Kayra! ipijr 

100.1 

175 

6*28 

Jliansl 

1200.2 

179 

6.71 

Talb«hat 

1350 

196 

,0 

Lalitpuflt 

2019 

308 

6*55 

Hahraynl 

1415 " 

250 

5.66 

Eamirptir 

1046 

194 

5.39 

Rath'' 

. ,1601 

259 

6.18 


, .1058 

265 

3.99 

CharMia'ri 

,' ' ' . 907 

120 

7.56 

I4aii5aha 

1546. 

205 

7.54 

Mahoba 

904 

115 

7.86 

Jalauji 

1343.4 

439 

3*03 

Koiftcli 

1057.2 

314 

3.55 

'Omi ' ' 

SNB3.5 

156 

6.26 ' 

Kalpi 

1275.8 

241 

5.27 

Banda 

l645 .4 

211 

7.79 ,, 

Dabefcta 

15 90 . 3 

218 

7.29 

Kara ini 

1396.3 

292 

4^78 

Karwi 

2347.8 

394 

5 *96 

Haw 

1036.0 

184 

5.63 

Region'' 

., 29638.20 

5216 

, 5.87,,;' '. 



Tahsila 


Kot:ii 

Garatjtha 

Maura nlptir 

Jlianal 

Talbehat 

Lalitpur 

HaJirauni 

Hamirpijr 

Rath ' ' ' 

iQalpahar 

CliarMiari 

MaiKSaha 

MahoM 

JalaisJa 

Kioudt 

Oral 

Kalpi 

Banda 

Dabem 

Iferaini 

Karwi 


181878 
183004 
181342 
159759 
148244 
174511 
186880 
164615 
224632 
185853 
75047 
2278 89 
117781 
300215 
183009 
124329 
183442 
287843 
334999 
291594 
305653 
134269 


678.64 

785.42 

1036.24 

892.51 
756,35 
566=59 

747.52 

848.53 
867.30 


836*40 
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